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TOTICE. — ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 
ms Jermyn: Eo ie. matyipe ers SIXTH somaeg 
sill BEGIN tion m3: REN HAM I REEKS R ‘J 


LINNZUS BANKS is prepared to sup) 
riginal Leaders, Sketchy Articles, or Correspondence " ly 
Political) to ee J vurai in Town or Country. — Address 














ETHNAL-GREEN BRANCH MUSEUM. — 
The COLL BOTIOn of PICTURES, so well known as the DUL- 
WICH GALLERY, has been Lent by the Governors, while the Gallery 
is under repair, to the t Bethnal green Museum, and is now to 
the Public. The Museum is Open Free oa Mondays. Tuesdays, and 
Saturdays, from Ten a.m. to Ten r.m.; and on Wednesdays, Thuradays, 
and Frideys (Students’ Days), from ‘Ten a.m. to Six P. M., On payment 
of 6d. each person 


Soc IAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, LIVERPOOL. 
WU —OCTOBER ee SS 18th.— President—The Most Hon. the 
MARQUIS of HUNT —Presidents of Departments: 1. J uris- 
dence, Farrer Heel, Esq... QC. —— am. er. 
Mark bs Pattison, B.D. 3. Health, Thomas Hawksley, ie 
Economy and press. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, 4 MP. art, EJ. 
Poynter, Esq. R.A. President of Council, w. Hastings. at. 
Chairm in of tepression of Crime Section, T. z L. Baker, Esq —Full 
ticulars may be had at the Offices of the Congress, 1, Adam-street, 
Adelphi, London, or Town —_— Naverpedt, 
W. RYALLS, General Secretary. 


BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


COLSTON HALL 
OCTOBER 17th, 18th, 19h, and s0th, 1876. 








Mdlle. Titiens. Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Mille. Albani. __ Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
Maaame = Wynne. Mr. Harper Kearton. 
Madame Mr. Maybrick. 
Madame Trebeili- Bettini. err Behrens. 


‘Elijah, Verdi’s ‘ Requiem,’ ‘ Israel in 
*Bogedi,’ ‘Hymn of Praise,’ and ‘ Messiah.’ 
with Symphony, each Evening. 

BAND and CHORUS of upwards of 400 PERFORMERS. 

Organist, Mr. G. Risely ; Chorus Master, Mr. A. Stone; Conductor, 
Mr. Uharles Halle. 

The Ticket Office will be Opens at COLSTON HAULLon MONDAY, 
September 4th. Hon. Sec., Rev. PRECENTOR HEY. 


HE DUTCH SOCIETY for GENERAL 
PUBLIC UTILITY F (Mantesharry tot Nut van"t Algemeen), a 
second time puts up for C TLUN a Popular Treatise, of wot 
more than 12 leaves, 8vo., ordinary print, on the following Question 
“What is the best Method of e460 the Poor, by Public Autho- 
rities, Institutions of Charity, and by Private pee particularly 
on account of the Laws and Conditions i in the Netherlands ? 

The above-named Society offers a Premium of 1,00) tn, Netherl. 
Crs. (above 832 sterling), for the Answer which shall be judged the 
best, and worthy the Prize. 

Answers have to be ee in Roman Handwriting, io a -j the - 
lowing European ges :—English, Frene! rman, 
distinctly and legibly, “y Se oiber "hand than that of the "Author, — 
sent. post paid, before, or at the utmost on, the Ist of August, 1377, to 
a iress of the Secretary-General, Mr. P. M.G. Van Hees, Ams- 


No Sign of Origin, nor pay of eer yeeeks of Des pretense shall be e visible, 
except a Motto, which shall na d Enve- 

lope, containing the Name, Hesidence, and quality of the Author. 

The C Crowned Treatise remains the absolute property of the Society. 


ypt,’ ‘ Fall of Babylon,’ 
Fe Miscellaneous Concert, 











ORPOR ATION of BRIGHTON. —The Turrp 
NUAL PEETSETION . #, MODERN Fiore ss. * the 

Royal. PAV ILION GALLER tia! - E, 
tember 7. 1876.—Admission : Thared 
Season Tickets, 28. 6d day, 
_ from Ten a.m. till Dusk. Entrance 
n connexion with the Exhibition, an “Arte Union, and ler the sanction 
of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, will be held. The 
Drawing to take place on Friday, December 15, 1876, and the Successful 
Nombers will be published on Saturday, December 16, 1876, in the 
Sussex Daily News and Brighton Herald —Tickets, 58. each, sold at 
the Oitices, and by the } Agente, Joun Beat & Co., East-street, Brighton. 

WONFOR, Curator and Acting Secretary. 


XHIBITION ‘of CABINET PICTURES in 





ort, Dudle Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piocadilly.— Borie to 
ARTISTS.—The day for taking in Pictures for the 1 olga NTER 
EXHIBITION will be MONDAY, the 9nd of Octo! ons! 10 a.m. 


10p.m. The Regulations can be had on application to the Secretary, 
at the at the Gallery. 


YSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY, 
open all the Year round, for the Reception and Sale of Pictures 
Pe British and Foreign Schools.—For particulars apply to Mr. 


W. Wass, Orystal Palace. 
) R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES. 
SuBJects. 
1 he 2 ART of POPULAR ILLUSTRATION,’ illustrated with 
arge Diagrams, & &c., for Literary Institutions. 
Lure in A , or Sketching in Sunshine,’ with a Series of 
Sketches, canals an area of upwards of 200 may! 

Mr. Henay Biacxsvurn, Editor of * Academy Notes,’ &., will repeat 
the above Lectures in the Season 1876-7. For Particulars and Dates, 
address to the “ Lecture and Press Bureau,” 15, Russell-street, Covent- 
garden ; or to Mr. Biacksorn, at the Garrick Club. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY for the HIGHER 
DEVELOPMENT of PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 8, Weymouth- 
treet, Portland-place, W. 


President—Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director—Mr. OSCAR BERINGER, 


Pianoforte—Messrs. Franklin Taylor, Walter ater Bache, Pitts Frits Hartvig- 
wa, C. Guenther, and Oscar Beringer. 











er ne 
Mews, F. Prout, B.A., and R. J. Hopper. sper. The. Academy is for 
Amateurs aoe Professional ear :. Six_ Guineas per Term. 
NEXT TER M commences on OCTY and. Entrance Days, SEP- 


MMBER. 29th and 30th, from 
For all particulars address the eee, 





NATURALISTS and DIRECTORS of 
MUSEUMS.—An eminent Naturalist, who bes travelled in 
oe aor and the principal peste of America, DIs- 


an. ‘COLLECTION of Minerals, 
8, t LB. of useful Plants, Insects, Woods, Indian Antiquities, 
~For further particulars apply to Dr. S., care of Palm 
har and Foreign B 





er & Howe, 















ouse, d-road, Dalston, London. 


O CLERGYMEN and GENTLEMEN of IN- 
FLUENCE. — jal and remunerative VOCUPATION 
offered to a Gentleman to solicit Support fora Church Work of great 
importance. my ge oe in the first instance by letter, stating 
qualificati d Kapra, one p@ Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., 29, , Bedford: street, Covent-garden, W.O, 


O CLERGYMEN and OTHERS.—Wanted to 
BORROW 3001, on the Security of the Copyright of a new and 
successful Work, and the Capital in the hands of the Publishers. 
Good interest and safe investment.—Apply, by letter, B. H.,82, Strand. 


To AUTHORS.—Prosez, Poetry, SKETCHES, and 
MUSIC WANTED fora Sixpenny Magazine. sant a stamps 
doa 0., Pub- 














for current Number and 
lishers, 3, Bouverie-street, 


A UTHORSHIP. — The Advertiser has now com- 

plete a remarkable WORK. of a sensational character, Paton 
must dbtain universal public attention and patronage. He desires to 
meet with a Gentlemau who can assist him in launchiog it before re the 
Public, by joining. as Partner, with 15ul , which will secure a fine 
Profit —Addrees, in first instance, A. F. C., 65, Leverton-street, Ken- 
tish Town, London, N.W. 


ANTED, a GENTLEMAN to continue a 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, which promises to become a good 
Property. hase-Money very moderate.—Address, by letter only, 
X., care of Mr. I Everett, Newsagent, 34, Bouverie-street. 


articulars to L. L., Had 
Fleet-street, London. 








O PUBLISHERS.—E. Tucker, for many Years 
connected with the Pook is open to a ”RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
—Address 5, d, Dalston, E. 


A S PUBLISHER, Assistant-Publisher, or Con- 
fidential Clerk and Cashier. —A Gentleman, oand 3 with a first- 

class reference of nearly twenty zs, is open to a -ENGAGE- 

MENT.—M. G., 16, Montem-road, Stanstead-road, Porest-hill, SE. 


O BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. — 

SITUATION WANTED, by an energetic Young Man, aged 23, 

who is very anxious to learn this Business. Has had no previous 

knowledge. Would take a Low Salary to commence with. Five Years’ 
excellent reference.—D., 3, Millman-street, W.C. 


OTICE. — E. J. FRANCIS & Co., Printing 

















Comtvastery, Wine ce-court, E and Took’ ‘e-court 
Letts ae submit ES TIMATES Fes into CONTRAOTS et 
LE’ R PRESS PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY. 
i ENTONE. — An experienced TUTOR, who 
intends to pass the Winter at Mentone, is prepared to TAKE 
CHARGE of One or Two Pupils.—Address B. A., 3, Wesley-street, 
Barnsley, Yorkshire. 





O CLASSICAL TUTORS having RESIDENT 
PUPILS.—A guaranteed SALARY in return for Partial Ser- 
vices, with very peek facilities for assistance to Pupils in other Sub- 
me is open toa - uate in Classical Honours, as above, in a Town 
2. . Septhern Cons ‘oast.—J. H., 42, Beaumont-street, Portland-place, 
mdon, 


GRADUATE in SCIENCE (London), expe- 
, Tienced in Tuition, requires an APPOINTMENT, in the Neigh- 








O UNIVERSITY MEN and OTHERS.—An 

Eligible Man may be introduced to Literary Work on the Daily 

Press.— For particulars, ye stating qualifications ans references, 
to Messrs. Baver & Co ,7, Grocers’ Hall-court, London, 


N EDITOR and REPORTER of several years’ 


experience, who is now on the § Stall of s leadies Paper ina Manu- 





dof London, as Science and Mathematical Master, or other- 
— Salary, 1501. to 2001, according to duties.—Address B.Sc, 181, 
Balls Pond- Toad. 


\ RS. ROSE ‘and “Miss HOSEASON, BRaDING 

LODGE, SHORTLANDS GROVE, BROMLEY, are open to 
receive a limited number of YOUNG LAL DIES, for Instruction in all 
the branches of a perce Education ———— and references by post 
on application. The Pupi 1th 8 








a District, desires a RE-ENG 
‘Address Hermes, care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, £.C. 


A N EXPERIENCED EDITOR and NEWS- 
PAPER MANAGER desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT on the 

Weekly or Daily Press. A subordinate post not objected to. Would 

take a small monied wy in the concera, if desired —Address 

} seg y goa Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet 
reet, 


EPORTER. — WANTED, a SITUATION as 
REPORTER. Excellent references. State Salary given, to B., 
care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fieet-street, London. 


EPORTER and DESCRIPTIVE WRITER.— 

A Verbatim Shorthand Sota, of aa Descriptive 

Powers, will yp ntoa RE-ENGAGEMENT. Could write 

Local Articles, if required.—For Terms, Specimens, and References, 
address J. B., care of Mr. Paget, The Chestnuts, Sew ardstone, Essex. 














RESS.— SIT UATION, as Sub-Editor or Reporter, 

WANTED by the fdvertion,. aged 25, who has had 6° 

experience on Daily and Weekly eee —Apply to A. B., Ww. J. 
Clarke, Advertising Agent, &5, Gracec 


RESS —WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by 
an experienced Verbatim. Reporter, Daily or Boshi, - =_ 5 fae 
G. T. T., care of Mr. W. J. Clarke, 85, Gracechurch-street, E. 


RESS.—The Advertiser (30), whe bes = several 
years’ experience as Editor, oe torr r, and London 
Correspondent, is open to a GEM a pigt in’ either capacity. 
Could undertake the entire | teeters ef a Newspaper.—Address 
B. A., 47, Berestord-street, Camberwell, London. 


urch-street, London. 








RESS.—A_ High-class LEADER- -WRETs R, 4 
- present on the Staff of a London Paper. wi poly 
Country Weekly or Bi-weekly with a LONDUN LETTER Pol 
and General — Fullest references.—Address Atraa, ©. H. May & Co" ; 
Advertising Offices, 78, Gracechurch-street, E.c. 








ISITING GOVERNESS.—A LADY wishes to 

find PUPILS Ly an able Teacher, who gives Lessons in Sshodie 

and ce | in English and Mathematics, and prepares Pupils for 

Amongst other high testimonials, she holds 3 for 

Teaching ‘Arithmetic from Mr. Sonnenschein —Address Mrs. T., 
Calder & Co.’s Library, Bathurst-street, Hyde Park. 


ITTLE GIRL.—A LADY, residing in a beautiful 
eivaatien, wee Grounds of Twelve Acres, and having the 
services of a first-rate Tutor and Governess, desires to RECEIVE ONE 
or TWO little GIRLS of family to share expenses. Instruction in 
Latin, French, German, Music, &c., as desised. Terms, including 
‘ing Lessons, 100/. a year each. No Girl having been at a school can 
be received —For pestiogtens, apply. Lead letter, ad 654, Midland 
Counties Herald Office, Birming 


LACKHEATH—HIGH-CLASS EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS of POSITION.— Bost London 
Masters. Inclusive terms, 100 to 120 Gaines ht sane = = fiighest 


references.—Address E. E., care of Rob. 
street. 

DUCATION. — HEIDELBERG. — Preperation 

for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Civil Service, &c —Mesers. WHYTE 

and CAMMARTIN, B.A. (Paris), assisted Ls 3 ap Oxford Mant (Mathe- 

matics, Natural Science, and English), READ with Young Gentlemen 

reparing for Examination. Byes! aGventagee for Mathemat mates, 

rench, and German.—Apply for 

Kouckmany, 2, Langham-place, Ww, or to the tan as shove. 


DUCATION.—A HANOVERIAN LADY, who 
has been teaching for nearly 8 years in a first-class Ladies’ 
School at Clapham Park, London, 8.W., and for 4 and 7 years in 
families of the highest respectability and social tion, has settled at 
Hanover to receive FOUR YOUNG LADIES as PARLOUR 
BOARDERS. They may be assured of all the comforts of a Christian 
home and refined society, and the most conscientious attention will be 
r Education in Music and the rman and French 
f anare 4 house is pleasantly situated, in the most healthy part 
minutes’ walk ‘oods. 























HE PRESS.—A Classical Scholar, of experience 
on the Daily and Weekly Press, desires ENGAGE MENT as 
Editor of Weekly or Sub-Editor of Daily, or in ot Is 


ro . ~— Highes 
b Soneen families will be kindly forwarded with Pros 
tases 4 ya applcation, by i by ~~. GRaseEMANN, 31, Gloucester road, Regent 
Park, Lo N.W. d Mrs. Je.uines Biow, 16, Victoria-road, 
Clapham Common, London, 8. W. 





er 
good at Leader-Writing, Descriptive, Note-Taking (Verbatim), and 
general beng 71 French and German.—T.5., 1, South Grove-terrace, 








BESS. —A GENTLEMAN, who has as resigned the 

ion of Assistant-Editor of a Leading he most 

ions “y South Coast Town, desires a REENGAGEMENT as a. 

Editor, or Reporter. Highest testimonials. — Address, stating 
Susy. Epitokr, 14, Grove-street, Retford. 


HE PRESS.—A Trained JOURNALIST, late 
Editor of an influential Indian Daily (with dfteen al "Indian 
experience), seeks a PARTNERSHIP in a well-established Newspaper, 
whose yyy & are Liberal or ultra-Liberal, where he could take sole 
charge of, or be associa’ with, the Editorial Management. Adver- 
tiser isa Verbatim Shorthand Writer, and a a thorough grasp of the 
details of newspaper routine. d with.— 
Address Sica, care of Mr. G. Street, 3v, Corubiit E.c. 


J. EWSPAPER PARTNERSHIP.—The Pro- 
tO of two Conservative Newspapers, published in Adjacent 
Towns, en to treat with a Gentleman having the ——— of 
carirat, Pith a view to PA —— SHIP. A Wor 











ner, 

competent to undertake the management of one paper, The 

business is a profitable one. with excellent prospects. pared caly 
pores 9 > teal 54, care of Messrs. Deacon & Co 





O PUBLISHERS and PRINTSELLERS, &c.— 
A Gentleman, for many years on the Road, is dacteous of settling 


down, and is now open to‘an ENGAGEMENT. Fi Connexion 
ptt eth the Coun Commissions for High-class Works he will 
take.—Address H. 1, Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





RENCH and GERMAN. — HALBRAKE 
SCHOOL, NEW wARDewoess. 8.W.—Mr. C. H. WALL, 
for 14 Years Assistant-Mas t Brighton Coliege, and for 10 Years 


Master of one of the College Board Houses, receives BOARD. 
Exceptional advantages are ives A earning MODERN 
French is always = oy in 

New Wandswort. 


i= oa NY ound, and t is one of the most heal 
suburbs of London. Terms, 50 sre 60 Guin hy 


EDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE.— 
Governors well known for interest in Ed 
Lavatesiee, and Fives Co District very healthy. Head Master, 
F. Heprenstaty, rc’ 1 ) Weare ead Master of the Grammar 
School, Cambridge. 23 o He openetalts oe Pupils are at ag 
University, of whom 17 wid Scholarships, Exh bitions, or Sizarships. 
—For terms, &c , apply to the Heap Mast 


NGLO-FRENCH PROTESTANT SCHOOL 
for LADIES, St. George’s House, Me agg ay 
amount of Teaching Power, — Home Comforts. Everyt! 
ae Pe this School will bear close inquiry. Number of Boarders 
she NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER &ist.—Address Prin. 
CIP. 











ELECT BOARDING SCHOOL.—A Limited 
4k) Number of BOYS received by a Graduate of great experience. 
Thoroughly sound training and home comforts. The beacins climate 
and the facilities for by my and Cricket have been found very 
beneficial in the case of delicate boys —Prospectus on application to 
Grorce Wuyre. M A., Bream Villa. Montoelier. Weston-super- Mare, 








The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 19th. 
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y ° NIV $sITY COLLEGE, LONDON. T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDIC 
OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER: | [J NIVERS COLLEGE, S' "PADDINGTON. Ws OFEs ino ot ICAL, SCHOOL, 
BER 2nd, 1876. Introductory Address by Dr. WILTSHIRE N, 





es NEXT SESSION will er on OCTOBER 3. 

Pros of the several Departments of Arts, Science and Law, 
Medicine, “the Evening Classes, and of Scholarships and Entrance 
Exhibitions, will be forwarded on applicatiun. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 





IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—The next 

ENTRANCE gees ge will be held in MARCH, 1877. 

The College Programme and the Entrance Examination Papers for 

1876 may be obtained on application to the Secretary, Miss Davies, 17, 

-place, London, N. A Scholarship of the value of 1007. 

@ year for three years will be awarded in connexion with this 
fxamination. 





ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Tue THEOLO- 
GIOAL DEPARTMENT.—New Students must present them- 
selves on pe ESDAY. October 3. 
re held both in the Morning and Evening. 
™ College Theological Testamur can be pe tere by— 
Graduates ” Arts of any British University, in Three Terms. 
% the General Literature Department of King’s 
College, in Six Te erms. 
Cc. All rin “~~ 9 persons of 21 years of age, in Six Terms. 
There is also a Preparatory Class for those wishing to pass the 
trance Examination. 
For information apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. 
wixcuam. Esq , Secreta: 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— DEPARTMENT 
of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.—New Students 
will be admitted on Tl) ESDAY, October 3. 

ane Department is thus div. ided :— 

The Classical Division (embracing Classics, Mathematics, English 
site and Modern Lan 

2 The Modern Division, which includes English, Latin, Modern 
ate uages, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, 
and Free-hand Drawi ng. 
There will be Special Courses of Lectures in preparation for the 
Indian Civil Service. 

Four Exhibitions, of 401., 302., 202. and 207. respectively, will be given 
at the commencement of the Michaelmas Term bol the Students passing 
the best Examivation on entering this Departm 

For information apply, personally or by post read, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DeEpartTMEntT 
of adr dao 7 Pk and APPLIED SC IENCES.—New Students 
will be adm)tted on TUESDAY, October 3. 

The Course of Study provides Practical Education for those who 
intend to engage in Engineering, Surveying, Architecture, Telegraphy, 
and the Higher Branches of Cnemical and Manufacturing Art. 

This Department has attached to it a Workshop; also Chemical, 
Physical, and Photographic Laboratories. 

Five Exhibitions, of 2:2, 15/, 5l., 101., and 101. respectively, will be 
giveao at the commencemeut of the Michaelmas Term to the Students 
passing the best Pxamination on —s this Department. 

me Science Scholarship of 501. for Two Years will be open to 
Students of this Department in OOTOBER, 1876. 

For infirmation apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cun- 

NINGHAM, Esq. bs Secretary. 


ING’S C OLLEG E, LON DON. — MeEpIcat 
DEPARTMENT.—The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on 
MONDAY, October 2, with an Introductory Lecture by Dr. Baxter. 

Warneford Scholarships.—Students entering in Ov — next will 
have the privilege of contending for Three Scholarships of 251. 

vised Science Scholarship of 502 “ne ng years will be open to Students 
of this Department in OCTOBER, 

Five Medical Scholarships are plans at the close of each Winter 
Session for proficiency in Professional Subjects—viz , one of 401. for two 
years, one of 301. for one year, and three of 207. for one year. 

For further information apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. 
Cunninouam, Eq, Secretary. 


Cun- 








Head Master—H. WESTON EVE, M.A. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for New Pupils on TU ESDAY, o- 
tember 26th, at 930 am. The School Session is divided into hr 
equal Terms. Fee, 8. per Term. to be paid at the begiwning of can 

erm. Gymnastics, Fencing, Drilling, and Advanced Drawing are 
extras. 

Extensive additional Butidion, including spacious Lecture-Rooms 
for the Classes of Chemistry aud Experimental Physics, have recently 
been completed for the use of the Pupils attending the School, and 
ee additions are now in course of erection. 

A Playground of ab out two acres in extent Reeiading several Fives’ 
Courts and a Gy is d to the 

Discipline is maintained without corporal + = or impositions. 

Boys are classified in each subject according to individual proficiency ; 
and their Classes are chanzed from time to time in the course of the 
Sessicn, so as to suit best their varying attainments and requirements. 

A Monthly Report of the progress and conduct of each Pupil 1s sent 
to his parent or guardian 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, avd only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North- 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. Season Tickets are 
granted at half-price to Pupils attending the School. 

A Prospectus, containing full information respecting the Courses of 
Instruction given in the School, with other particulars, may be 
obtained at the Office of the College. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 
Secretary to the Council. 





Augast, 1876. 


—— S COLLEGE, 4 and 45, HaARLEY- 
STREET, 
Incorporated by Royal erg 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Patrons. 
HER in ty the QUEEN, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of 
H.R the PRINCESS LOUISE. 
¥e ‘eltor the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 

The COLLEGE CLASSES will OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on 
THURSDAY, October 5. Classes in Greek, and Conversation in 
Modera Languages. Individual Instruction in Vocal and Instru- 
mefital Music. Boarders received by Miss Woop on the College 
Premises. Two Scholarships, for Girls between Fourteen and Sixteen, 
and the cae Scholarship, for Girls under Eighteen, will be open to 
com petitio 

The EXAMINATION for Scholarships and for New Pupils will be 
held at 10 a.m. on OCTOBER 3. 

Frospectases may be had on application to the Lady Resident, Miss 

Grove E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. — 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45, HaRr.ey- 
ST: EET, W —Higher Courses vod Lectures for Adults will be 
given during the Mi Ter P. will be issued 

in a September. £. H PLUMPTRE, Dd. D., Principal. 











UE EN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45, 
HAKLEY-STREET, W. 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FOURTEEN. 

Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 

The CLASSES will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on 
THURSDAY, September 28. 

Prospectuses may be had on appli cation to the Lady Resident, Miss 
Grov E ._P LUMPTRE, D. D., Principal. 


H = D S + ARK CO L LEG E. 
>, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park. 
he J UN [OR TERM begins SEPTEMBER 16. 
The SENIOR TERM, NOVEMBER ist. 
rospectuses, containing names of Professors, &¢., can be had on 
application to the Lapy Resipent. 








ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The EVEN- 
ING CLASSES.—These CLASSES will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 9, in Divinity, Latin, Greek, French, German, Hebrew, Italian; 
Spanish, German Literature, Englich History, Geography, Arithmetic, 
pa Mathematics, (ommerce, Drawing, nae a Practical 
Mechanics, Physiology, Physics, prone y Zoology, Logic, 

Ponte Economy, Mineralogy, Geology, Law, and Public Speaking. 
For the Prospeetus apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Crvy- 

NinGHaAM, Esq, Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— The S¢ CHC JOL. 
—NEW PUPILS will be admitted on TUESDAY, September 19. 
i te are Four Divisions: 

Upper Classical ~chool, intended to prepare Pupils for the Univer- 
sities, er the ecwmen, General Literature, and Medical Depart- 
ments of the College, and for the Learned Professions. 

odern School, intended to prepare Pupils for General and 
Mercantile Pursuits, for the sr ama of Engineering in the Col- 
lege, and for the Military Academ 

3. The Middle School comprises several Classes, each with its Classical 
on Modern Division, for Pupils who are too old for the Lower, but not 
sufaciently advanced for the Upper School. 

4. Lower School —This DNehe includes Boys over Eight years of 
age, and is int d to giv lete Course of Education up to such 
a point as will a Soom. to enter with advantage either of the two 
Senior Divisio 

For information apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Ccn- 
nincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


OYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE for IRELAND, 
STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN. 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


This College supplies a complete Course of Instruction in Science, 
applicable to the Industrial Arts, especially those which may be 
d broadly under the —— of Chemical Manufactures, Mining, 











eering, and Agricultu 

A Di —; of Associate ‘Of the College is granted at the end of the 
Three Years’ Course. 

There at mg Four Royal Scholarships of the value of 507. each yearly, 
with diucation, including Laboratory Instruction, tenable for 
Two ars. Two become vacant each year. They are given to 

Students who have been a Year in the College. 

he Fees are 2 for each Course, or 101 for all the Courses of each 
.. Year, with the exception of Laboratory Practice. 





Cenéhistry res and Practical), Metallurgy, &c.—Professor 
: Li 
jn es Me and Mech — Professor Hennessey, 


8. 
Descriptive Geometry, Drawing, Engincering, and Surveying—Pro- 


*Pigot, C.E. M, 
ame Pie Physica (Theoretical and Practical)—Professor Barrett, 





Misia ‘and Mineralogy— Professor 0" Bailly, his E. M.R.LA. 
d jeutture— Profesror ne 4 .D. M.R.1 
— essor M'Nal 
stan + Professor Leith Adams, M.B. F.F.S. 
beology «Pri fessor Hull, x, &. - RS 
‘Palwontology—Mr. Baily, F. 
The Chemical and Pijsical Teboratories ar: Open Daily for Prac- 


ruction. 
the BE —7 womgeenens on MONDAY, October 2nd. 
Freemame y be obtained on application to the Szcrerary, 
Royal Collegeof f Beience. Stephen’e-green, Dublin 
FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LL.D., Secretary. 


A 











I EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 8 and 9, York- 
place, Portman-square (late 48 and 49, Bedford-square). 
Founded 1849 ; Incorporated mg 

The Session 1876-77 will begin THURSDAY, October 12th. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOL gi sities will be awarded by open com- 
petition. Candidates to send their names to the Secretary before 
September 20th 

Prospectuses, with particulars of Suheleries, Boarding, &c., may 
be had at the College. H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, The Wooptanps, ‘Union- 
road, Clapham.—The Pupils will RE-ASSEM BLE on FRIDAY, 
September 15th. Sixteen Young Ladies are received as Boarders, and 
those who desire it are prepared tor the University Locai Examinations. 








(COLLEGE, REGENT'S PARK. — The Sgssion 
/ BEGINS on OCTOBER 2nd. There are Two or Three Vacancies 
for Lay Students.—For particulars, apply to Dr. Anous, College, 
Regent's Park, London. 


OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE. — The CoLLece 
will RE-OPEN on TU ESDAY, September 19th, 1876. 
T. M. BROMLEY, M.A., Head Master. 
Prospectus may be obtained at the College, and at Mr. Peach’s 
Library, Bath 


TH E LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
J Spring-grove, W. Allowed by Sir James Clarke to be the finest 
Situation in England for Educational Purposes. 
(Founded under the auspices of the late Richard Cobden.) 

English, French, German, and Hetaral Science taught to every Boy, 
in addition to Mathematics and Classic 

There is a Classical Side in the Upper School for Pupils preparing 
for the Universities and Professions. 

A Laboratory, large Gymnasium, Baths witb ay and Cold Water. 

Each Boy has a separate Bed-room, warm: Hot- Water Pipes. 

A Medical Man visits the Cellege every ab after breakfast. 

Terms, 70, 80, and 90 Guineas, pocerenne to age. A reduction of Five 
Guineas ‘each in the case of brothe 

The N TERM _ commences "WEDNESDAY, September 20th. 

Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lapext, M.A. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—HIGHBURY 
\O_HOUSE SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—Head Master, 
R. JOHNSTONP, M.A. LL.B.—C anaes. bed prec! Modern Lan- 
guages, and thorough English taught. 8: pyatten vaid ¢ to the 
health and comfort of Delicate Love. he A ‘AUTUMN RM _ com- 
mences SEPTEMBER 16th.—For Prospectus, apply to = Dorr, 
the Lady Principal. 


the MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
LLEGE. — The WINTER SESSION, 1876-7, will OPEN on 
MONDAY, October 2nd, with an INTRO DUCTORY ADDRESS, at 
Three o’clock, by Dr. GEORGE H. EVANS, M.A. 
Two Entrance Scholarships. of the annual value of 251. 
respectively, will be competed foron SEPTEMBER 27th and x +4 


ays. 

The College provides the most complete means for the Education of 
Students who are preparing for the Examination of the University 
of London, the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Society of 
Apothecaries. 

For the Colleze Protpectus, containing full information as to Fees, 
ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 














Clinical Appointments, &c., apply to 





OOOn EERE SHIPS in Natural Science, Classics, and Mathe; 
yrzins in value from 1202. to 202. For further particulars apply to th 
A. B. SHEPHERD, M.B., Dean of the School® 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, WESTMIN3TER BRIDGE,S E£. 


The MEDICAL SESSION for 1876 and 1877 will c mamence 9, 
MONDAY. the ¢nd October, 1876 on whieh occasion an ADDRESS 
will be delivered by Mr. FRANCIS Mas N, at Four o'clock, 

Gentlemen are informed that the Admission Fees to Practice and to 
alt Ge Hur dred be paid in one of two ways :— 

st. On uodre _Sainene, paid on entrance, entitle a § 
unlimited attendan = Git 

2nd. Payment by ‘three instalments, namely, of 401., at the begin. 
nivg of the first year, 4). at the beginning 2! the sec nd year ear, and 
30l at the begioning of the third year, entitles a Student, after’ pa: 
ment of the third instalment, to unlimited attendance. . 

Special Entries may be made to apy Course of Lectures, or to the 
Hospital Practice; and a modified Scale of Fees is pay for 
Students entering in their Second, Third, or any subsequent y 

Any further information required will be afforded by Mr ‘War. 


FIELD. 
PHE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
CULLEGE. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

_An EXAMINATION will be held on SEPTEMBER 25th for TWO 

ARSHIPS, value 601. and 40l. respectively. The 
the same es for the Prelimimary Scientific MB 
amination at the London University (s ee University Calendar’. 

Also on SEPT MBEx 24th, for TWO BUXTUN Su “HOw s RSHIPS, 
value 301. and 202. respectively. in the subjects of the Preliminary 
Examination, as regulated by the General Council of Medical Educa. 
tion and Registration 

Intending Candidates must send in their names rot later ¢ 
September 20th. Particulars may be ascertained on application to the 
Secretary, at the Medical Colle ge, Turner-street, Mile End, E. 


CHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE.—Sr. BARTHOLo. 
—s HOSPITAL ane COLLEGE.—A SCHOLARSHIP of 
nm to Students who have not entered at any Metropolitan 
fica School, will be offered for COMPETITION on SEPTEMBER 
27. Subjects: —Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Physics. An Exhibition 
of 50l. in the same Subjects, and One of 401. in the Subjects of Prelimi. 
nary Education, open to Students who have entered at the Hospital in 
October, will be competed for in October.—For particulars apply, per- 
genally or by letter, to the Warpen of the College, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, Smithfield, E.v. 


f{ UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.— 
ew and completely Revised Edition of MUDIE’s 
Li BRARY Mrcd LAK, contaiuing all the leadin: Books of General 
Interest of the Past and Present Seasons, is ad oer for 
delivery, and will be presees Fer ge Bee: = appli 
A New Edition of MUDIE'S CLEA NCE CATALOGUE of 
surplus Copies of Recent Bookt withdrawn i the Library, for Sale 
at greatly Sreaueed Prices, is also NO REaDY. This Catalogue 
contains an unusually large Selection of Popular Works in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Higher C ass of Fiction, and is expecially commended to the attention 








101, 
Med 











of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large 
Purchasers of Modern Books. 
_ New Oxford-street, September 9, 1875. 
ON DON LIBRARY, 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.— Founded in 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite 
rature, in various Languages. cumeetyeon, 8. a year, or 22, with 
Entrance-fee of 61; Life Membership, 2 

Fifteen Volumes. ane allowed to ¢ ca pe dN and Ten to Town Members. 

-room open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Labrarian, 


TNHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, ‘Regent: 
street, W.—Subseriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis aud post free.—*,* A Clearance 
bn ng od of Sores Books offered for Sale at greatly “reduced rices, 
free, on application —Boors’s, Crurton’s, Hope 

Ortey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 





son's, and Sacmpens be 
near the Polytechnic. ae die 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
ny ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE 


Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Samvuec Bacsrer & Sons, 15, Paternoster- row. 


HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or aay 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, ‘gg with ev 











regard te the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHE 
THOMPSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore- street, Cavendish- square. 
AUTOTY PE. 
aceasta PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


e¢ AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations 
wee vie Autotype and Sawyer's Collotype Processes. Employed by the 
tees of the British Museum, Pelosaaveniioal. Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learved Societies. 
miles of Medals and Coins—Ancient MSS.—Paintings, Draw- 
and Sketches. 
iews oa Sake gs from Waters. &e. 


For imens. apply to 
The AUTOTY! E COMPANY, 36, Rathbone-place, London, W. 
Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 


Manager, W.8. BIRD. _ Director of the Works, J. R. SAW YER. 
EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—C ‘ollections 


illustrating the Two Sciences at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, to 100 Guineas the 

Set. The orly Prize Medal Collections: made under the personal 

superintendence of BRYCE M WRIGHT, F.R.G.S., &c., 90, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 


Sales by Auction 

On TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19.—The Valuable Collection 
of High- class Pictures, formed by JAMES ATKINS, Es¢., 
late of Thackeray House, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, who has 

disposed of his Residence, and is about to travel 
i KESSRS. LUDLOW, DaNIELL & ROBERTS 
will SaLL by AUCTION. at their large Gallery, No. 18, New- 
street, BIRM{NGHAM, on TU ESDAY, September 19, at 12 o'clock, 
the choice (OLLEOTION as above, including important Pictures by 











Peter Graham Henry Dawson, sen. Jobn Syer 

James Webb weet Marcus Stone 

William Oliver E. C. Barn Alexander Johnston 
. T. Dawson Alfred Dawes Alfred Vickers 

Thomas Baker Thomas Worsey G. W. Horlor 

James Pratt H. T. Munns Peter Deakin 


Alfred Baker 8. H. Baker and others. 
= a ed Water-Colour Drawings, Artists’ Proofs, and other Ea- 
gravings, 

On rivets view (by card only) on Saturday, Sepeetaber 16, sos os 
public view the day preceding the Sale. Catalogues to be obtain 
fourteen days prior to the Sale, at the Offices of the Auctioneers, No. 18 
New-street, Birmingham. 
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Natura! History Specimens. 
R. J.C. STEVENS wil] SELL by AUCTION, 
at bis Great Rooms. 33, King-street, Covent- to on 
AY, September '5, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, MtNERALS, 
¥RID Fossils. Heads ‘and Horns of Animals, Bird Skins, Insects, 
soeinet > s, Dried Plants, a few Books, &e 
po be viewed the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





HANOVER ROOMS, LIVERPOOL. 

The Remarkablu Choice and Extensive Library, consisting chiefly 
of magn ificently IUustratet Works and Books of Prints, 
famous Gv Veries of Ergravings, d&c., selected with great cure 
‘and judgment during the past Fifty Years by that Eminent 
Collector and Connoisseur of Fine Books, the late THOMAS 
BOUCH, Esq., J.P., of Stoneby Green, New Bri ighton, Cheshire. 


Y MESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE, on TUES.- 
DAY and WEPNESDAY. the 26th and 27th instant, in the 
HANOVER +OOMS, LIVERPUOL, ‘the eutire of the Splendid 
LIBRARY of BOOKS, consisting of about 3,000 volumes, many being 
aoe Bindings, and including a number of Books of knerav- 
i Unique and Matchless ‘‘ondition, as well as the Works of the 
eet British and Foreign Authors in every Department of Literature. 
The following *éxumé of a few of the leading books will give some 
jdea of the Fine Art and Bibliographical treasure in this Choice 


we 


In Fouio: The Crieans Gallery, 2 vols.—Denon’s Great Work on 
Egypt ‘Boy dell’s Tlustrations to Shakspeare, with double set of plates 
*Fjerdman’s Ancient Liverpool—The I'tisseldorf Gallery—Galerie de 


Vienne—Flaxman’s Ou' line Plates - Bayle’s Dictiovary, 8 vols —many 
Choice Bo-ks of Etchings—Turner’s South Coast, large paper—The 
Houghton Gallery, 2 vols.—Picart’s Religious Rites and Ceremonie 
9 vols. Camden's Britannia, 4 vole.—Ancient and Modern Universa 
History. 26 vois. calf, gilt—Layard’s Nineveh —Gruner’s Ornamental 
Art—a fine set of the Voyages Pittoresques— The Koyal Gallery of 
Arts, 4vols artists’ proofs, &c. 

In Quanto: Hutchinson’s Cumberland—National Gallery of Pic- 
tures—many fine books on Costumes, Sporting. &c., with coloured 
plates—Books of Bible Prints the Original Editions of many im- 

rtant Works of Travel—a most beautiful and mataes Copy of the 
ese Napoléon, 11 vols. large paper, with plates in three states— 
Forbes’s Uriental Memoirs, 4 vols —a great number of Pictorial Works, 
oontain‘ng views throughout Great Britain and the Continent— Hall's 
Baronial Halls of England, 2 vols — Works on meg ery Painting, 
and the Fine Arts generally—Grose’s Antiquarian Works, 

In Octavo and Duopecimo: Jackson’ ‘8 History of Wood , rn 
the Gallery of Portraits, 7 vols. - Vyse’s Pyramids of Egypt, 3 vols.— 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 5 vols., su bscription a apy ae Novels, 
8 yols.—Cadell. 1829 - Jardine’s Naturalists’ Library, 40 v oscoe’s 
Wales, 2 vols. large paper, pr-ofs— Biographie Universelle, 52 vols. —a 
ne series of Dibdin'’s Bibliographical Works, large per—Original 
Subscription Copies of nearly the whole of Charles Knight's beautifully 
llustrated pubtications— Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians — Bewick’s 
ritish Birus, and other Works—Books Illustrated by George Cruik- 
hank—Rogers’s Poems and Italy, with Turner's plates—many Standard 
french Authors, with beautiful iliustrations wy 2 eminent artists — 
ritish Archseological Journal—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols -The 
tetrospective Review, 14 vols.—Hamerton’s Etching and Etchers. the 
original edition —Annales du Musée, 29 vols. red moxocoo gilt—Lodge’s 
Portraits, 12 vols. &c. 

Catalogues, price 1s. each, will be ready shestiy, and may be had 
post-free on receipt of stamps for that amount 











REVIEW, No. 283, 
Contents. 


Tas QUARTERLY 
is just published. 


I. LORD MACAULAY. 

Il. ORNAMENTAL and USEFUL TREE PLANTING. 
II. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

IV. The ORKNEYS and R"DE STONE MONUMENTS. 

V. TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS, 

VI. The PROBABLE AGE of the WORLD. 

VIL. SOUTH SEA ISLAND MYTHOLOGY, 
VIL SOCIAL RELATIONS of ENGLAND and AMERICA. 
IX. The COST of the NAVY. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by bab A Eeence AINSWORTH, Ph.D. FSA. 
PRGS. &€.), for SEPT BER, containing Round the Antrim 
Coast—Navigation of the ees Nyanza—Joho Obristoph er—Chloral 
-Intuition and Induction—Turkey and its Resources. Part VII.— 
Italy and the Tyrol—and coutinuations of a Strange Dowry—Irish 
Pride—Horace Draper, &. Price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 2s. $d. 


Allen, 11, Ave Maria-lane. 





Now ready, 
A NEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
containing 275 pages, entitled— 
Quer COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC 
and CONTROVERSIALIST: 
4n IMPARTIAL INQUIRER, established for the purpose of forming 
4 suitable Medium for the deliberate Discussion of IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS in LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, SOCIAL and 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, HISTORY, SCIENCE, ARTS, &e. 


Price 38. 6d. net. 
Contents. 
The Mode in Ly the ht ena People Reason. 
Looking-Giass for Hypocrite: 


= Disuse of the aienetion Creed. 
Gregory VIL. and the Emperor Henry IV. 
itualism consistent wi'h Protestantism ? 
Is Patriotism a Vice or a Virtue ? 
Are Party Politios contasive to “Healthy Legislation ? 
Parhamen’ Refor 
. Middle-Class Education and Lady Helps. 
Labour anda Education. 
. Beitish Army Mobilisation. 
Logic and Grammar compared. 
. The Principles of Conservatism 
Liberal Catholicism and the New Anglo-Papal Party. 
. The Unseen Universe. 
University Reform 
ar and Civilization. 
18. The Slave Circulars defended dialectically. 
May be had of all Booksellers. 
London: Elliot Stock, 68, Paternoster-row. 
The Editor invites replies to the above Articles. Original Contribu- 
on current topics are also attentively considered. Prospectuses 


Will be sent on application when stamps for the pur; are enclosed. 
Kitor, ¢; fax, Yorkshire. 


osmopolitan Critic and Controversialist, Hi 
[HE ARCHITECT (a Weekly Art-Journal) of 
ies EPTEMBER 9th, contains a Large Engraving from Perugino's 
Fresooes in Perugia. with other Illustrations ; also Articles on Palaces 
ms—Archzeology on the Stage—Mr Freeman on Anglo-Saxon 
fede aren Notes from the Netherlands—A Consular Tour in 
Algiers— Public Works in Ventoo—The Lost Oity of ry —Explora- 
ong in Athens—The British Association, &e. by post, 44d. 
se 175, Strand, W.C. 
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HE CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST, for Ocrober 5. 

—ADVERTISEMENTS or BO’ KS to be REVIEWED should 

be sent at once to the Pu —eieeere, Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Hen- 
Trietta-street, Vovent-garden, W.C. 


HE PORTS’ MAGAZINE. No. II. now ready, 
price 6¢d.—Order of any Bookseller; or free for six stamps from 
Haddon & Co. 3, Bouverie street, Fleet-street, London 








HE STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1876, will shortly be ready. 
Contents. 

Report to, and Proceedings at, the Forty-Second Anniversary Meeting 
of the Society. 

On the Valuation of Railways, Mines, Telegraphs, and other Com 
mercial Concerns, with Prospective, Deferred, Lucreasiug, Dec eas- 
ing .¥. Terminating Profits. By Wm. Fart, Esq M.D. D.O.LL 


&c. 
On the Validity of the Annual Government Statistics of the Operation 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts. By the Kight Hon. James Stans- 


feld, M.P. 

Lloya’s Statistics of Marine Losses for the Year 1875. 
Consul-General Playfair’s — upon Algeria. 
Underwriting in the Year 1 

*,* Suitable yeah me will be inserted in the above Number, 
if forwarded to the Assistant-Secretary of the Statistical Society (King’s 
College Entrance), Strand, W.C., not later than the 23rd inst. 

London: E. Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, S W. 





HE JESUIT CHURCH in OXFORD. — See 
the BULLDER of THIS WEEK (4d.; or by post, 4)d), for 
View and Pian; also View of Iron Well in Styria—Art aud - ivilisa- 
tion—The Recent Accidents—Art View of Arche ‘logy — Ancient 
Masonry—Notes from Germany Barrow-in-Furnexs— Reports of all 
the Archeological Congresses -Who Erected Stonehenge ? &c.—Uffice, 
46, Catherine-street, and of all Newsmen. 





This day, price 6s. 1/5 Illustrations, 
HE BODY and its AILMENTS: a Family 


Handbook of Plain Directions in the more usual Com inte 
and Injuries of Aduits and Children, Edited by GER aH. 
NAPHEYS, A.M. M D. 


London: Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, King William-street, Strand. 





This day, price 6s. with Explanatory Illus‘rations, 


IELD GEOLOGY: with a Section on 
PALZ ONTOLOGY. By W. HENRY PENNING, F 4.4, and 
7S J. JUKES-BROWNE, B.A. F.G.8., both of H.M. Geological 
urvey. 
London: Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, 20, King William-street, Strand. 





This day, with numerous Illustrations, in Gold and Colours, by Native 
Artiste, Photographs, and Eagraviogs, 

UR TRIP to BORMAH with the Commander- 

in- ales, tis Excellency Sir FREDERIC HAINES. KOB., 

Lady HAIN &c. With interesting Sketeres of Burmese Life. 


Customs, Habits, bo. By CHARLES A. GURDON, C.B., Author of 
* Life on the Gold Coast,’ &. 


London: poll & Co,; and all the Libraries, 





CHEAP EDITION OF 


MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


pena eels 
Now ready, price 2s. each ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &. 





Also ready, uniform with the above, 
. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
HENRY DUNBAR. 
. ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 
. AURORA FLOYD. 
JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
The DOCTOR'S WIFE. 
ONLY a CLOD. 
Sir JASPER’S TENANT. 
TRAIL of the SERPENT. 
LADY'S MILE. 
. LADY LISLE. 
CAPTAIN of the VULTURE. 
. BIRDS of PREY. 
CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 
RUPERT GODWIN. 
RUN to EARTH. 
DEAD SEA FRUIT. 
. RALPH the BAILIFF. 
19. FENTON’S QUEST. 
20. LOVELS of ARDEN. 
21. ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 
22. The BITTER END. 
23. MILLY DARRELL. 
24. STRANGERS and PILGRIMS, 
25. LUCIUS DAVOREN. 
26. TAKEN at the FLOOD. 
27. LOST for LOVE. 
28. 
29. 


a et 
SAADAPRHSHP EP SSONSaPeppy 


A STRANGE WORLD. 
. HOSTAGES to FORTUNE. 
30. DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 


“No one can be dull who has 2 geval by Miss Braddon in hand. 
The most tiresome journey is ed, and the most wearisome illness 
is brightened, by any one of her ee 





London; Warp, Lock & TyLeR, Warwick House, 
Paternoster-row. 





Issued on the Last Day of each Month, price 2« 

HE AkT MONTHLY REVIEW and PHOTO. 

GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO: a Magazine devoted to the Fiue and 

Industrial Arts, and illustrated by Photozrapny. 
CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 
Photographs. 

The REBEL ANGELS. by Wirliam Blake 

HIS FATHER’S SWORD. By Professor Cesare Mariani. 

PENSEES HEUREUSES. By Camiile van Camp. 

Literary Contents 





The National Gallery. { ttwian Notes, Art Doings in 
Prerapbaelitiem. its Starting | hs enice 
Point ard its uel. neh Notes, 
William Blake he Fall of the | Bela: an Notes. The Antwerp 
Rebel Augels. Saloa 
The Art Season of 1576. | Wrexh am Fine-Art Exhibition. 


London: St. Paul’s-buildiugs, Pateruonter-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * MADEMOISELLE MORI. 
On Wednesday, the 27th inst., in 2 vols crown -vo. price 12s. cloth, 
YAE ATELIER DU LYs; or, an Art Student 

in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori.’ 
London: Longmans and Co. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
EDITED BY THE REV. M. CREIGHTON, M.A, 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Merton Col ege. (xfurd. 
Now ready, ia feap. 8vo. with 4 Maps price 9d 

HE RISE of the PEOPLE and GROWTH of 

PARLIAMENT, from the Great Charter te the  cceasion of 

Henry VII. 1215—1485. By JAMES ROWLEY, Professor of English 
History at the New Bristol College 

London: Longmans and ( Co. 














D*®. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A \. Trention on the 
on cote eae of Curing this Disea-e. By ROBERT 
WATTS, .R.C.S. L.S.A., &., 5, Bulstrode-sfreet, Cavendish- 
square, «By 


London : Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fieet-street. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth. 72 4d. 


HE NIBELUNGENLIED.—The FAI.L of the 
NIBELUNGERS; otherwise the Rook of ee go The Old 
German Epic. Translated by W. NANSON LaTrsoM, 
Williams & Norgate, 14, tena street, Covent- sadiinie London; 
and 20, South Frederick street, Esinbureh 


SHAKESPEARE IN MODERN GREEK. 
Just published, 8vo. price 122. 6d. 
H AKESPEARE’S ROME and JULIET, 


THEL‘4), and tw LEAR. Translated into Modern Greek 
by DEMETRIUS BIKEL. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, , Covent garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 








Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price One Guinea, 


HE ROYAL FAMILIES of ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and Mey with Same e age Iscents in 
Iilustration. By sir BERNARD BUR 8 .D.. Ulster King 
of Arms. A Remodelled and Revised i aa. of ee Ntoatoal Work, 
Harrison, 59, Pall Mall, London, Book-eller to the Queen. 
As the number printed is very limited, orders should be givena 
once to the respective Booksellers. 


Be ZEBCISES | in ENGLISH CoM IMPOSLTION. 
By R. 8S. KNIGHT, F.R.L.S. 
“ Certainly deserves the attention of tater 
‘cottish Educational News, 
“ Well calculated to test the learner's oun vf tae bugis langage.” 
choolmaster. 





London: Longmans and C O. 


| OHNSTON’S CIVIL SERVICE SERIES. 


Price 38. 6d. each. 
Civil Service Arithmetic. 
“1vil Service Guide. 5th Edition. 
— Conoeninn -« and Price ls. each. 

De. oF Cust: ’ Candidat-s’ Gui 
Civil Service Précis. 5th Edition. pine ye sates” agg ‘ord “2. 
Competitive Geography, 62, 2nd Edition; Army and civil Service 

Guide, 52.; Copying MS. Specimens, 2s. 6d. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


Price 1 6d each. 
Competitive B.iti-h Geography. 
Excise Vandidates’ tuide, 





In Two Series, price 78. 6d. each, cloth, red edges, 


cue ORIGIN and HISTORY of IRISH NAMES 
of PLACES. By P.W. JOYCE LL.D M RIA _ In these Books 
the Names of upwards of 10,000 Places are explained, including all the 
pero Towns, Villages, Railway Stations, Mo uratus, Lakes, Is! 

in Ire! t Planations are interspersed oh a 
variety of err Legendary, and Historical tufo: mation. 

“ We are very glad to see Mr. Joyce again in the field ov his former 
subject of Irish Socal memamee ene: He has the gift of aoe his 
subject in such a way as to m: an 
tho-e who have no special ienowleds eS of — Insh language or Ff irk Irish 
geography.”—Saturday Review. ook will be « delightful com- 
panion to the tourist im Lrelaad, A win often belp hrm to strike a 
spark of real poet ry out of many an unpromiring n«me of ro-k or ruta. 

theneum. * These specimens will give our readers an idea of what 
an instructive and entertaining commentary Dr /ovce’s boo! 
nishes on the history and geography of Ireland "— Scotsman. 


Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 50, Upper Ssckvi' e-street. Tondom: 
Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin, Marshal! & Vo. Ediuburgh: Jobn Mensies. 








Se vets, 4to. bound in cloth, price 128. éd.; mounted on roller, 
; or calf extra, price 2is. (Dedicated to the 
the Olty of London, and Published by the Special Permission of the 
Library Committee), 


IVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS: a 
Server of the Cities of Santen and Westminster, the Borough of 


Parts Adj 
From the Oity Press. 
oun mS with much pleasure this recent addition to civie topo- 
map which is now ay in fac simile, and . is 
sreeented to to Raiph fate called the — fo uine view. 
4 I ane — iter oft my 


acbpinn Sant bo San spate tos tebe resch 
crested in the old city.” 


London: Adams & Francis, 59, Fieet-street. 
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THE LATE E. J. NIEMANN. 


Cstricar CATALOGUE of some of the 
principal PICTURES Painted by the late E. J. NIEMANN, 
together with a Sketch of his Life and a Summary of his Powers as a 
Painter. Illustrated. Crown 4to. price ls. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post free, 38. 9d. 
[aE TEETH, and HOW to SAVE THEM. 
By L. P. MEREDITH, M.D. D.D.8. This is not an advertise- 
ment seeking for patronage, but a really useful brochure, specially for 
all who have the care of children, and also for those of mature age. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 68 ; half bound, 78, 


HE DICTIONARY of SCIENCE and TECH- 
NICAL TERMS used in Rbitosophy. Literature, Professions, 
Commerce, Arte, and Trades. By W. BUCHANAN. Newand Revised 
Edition, with Supplement, by JAMES A. SMITH. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Post 8vo. with four Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A., cloth, 6s. 


CABLETON ’S (W.) TRAITS and STORIES of 
the IRISH PEASANTRY. New Edition, with the Author’s 
latest Corrections, an Introduction, and Expl y Notes. 
*,* The Library Edition, with all the Original Plates, 2 vols. 8yo. 
cloth, 15s., may still be had. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 








Cloth, 1s. 


AMSAY’S ANALYSIS of SENTENCES. By 

W. M. RAMSAY, B.A. Lond., Principal of the Lond. Univ. 
Institute of Scotland. 

“It imbues the study of Grammatical Analysis with life and 


thought.”— Educational News. : 
*“*If we had to teach what is ealled Analysis of Sentences, we 
should certainly prefer Mr. Ramsay's book to any we have yet seen.” 


Daily Review. 
London : Whittaker & Co. 


VERWORK and PREMATURE MENTAL 
DECAY: its Treatment. By C. H. F ROUTH,M.D. M.R.C.P., 
late President of the Medical Society of London. 


Now ready, price 5s ; post free, 5¢. 4d. 
HE PROTOPLASMIC THEORY of LIFE. 
By JOHN DRYSDALE, F.R.M.S., President of the Liverpool 
Microscopical Society. 
** Will well repay perusal."’— Nature. 
London: Bailliére & Co. 20, King William-street, Strand. 








Now ready, in 4to. second vol. elegantly bound, price 15s. 


A RCTIC EXPEDITIONS from BRITISH and 
i FOREIGN SHORES, from the EARLIEST to the EXPE- 
DITION of 1875. By D. MURRAY SMITH, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Portraits 
“A connected history of the numerous Arctic expeditions has long 
been want: d, and this publication bids fair to fill the yoid in the most 
complete, trustworthy, and, in every respect, sapeemar > a, 
our ournal, 
To be completed in Three Volumes. May also be had in Monthly 
Parts, at 2s. each. Ten published. To be complete in Fifteen Parts. 


Edinburgh : Thomas C. Jack. London: Simpkin & Co. 





Just published, royal 8vo. BP. 172, cloth, with 20 Plates and numerous 
i 


gures, price 5s. 
Four LECTURES on ASTRONOMICAL 
THEORIES. By JOHN HARRIS. 
Or, separately, in paper wrapper, price 1s. each, 
I. CELESTIAL SPHERE. 
II. PARALLAX and ABERRATION of LIGHT, 
III. THEORIES of LIGHT. 


IV. COMETARY ORBITS. 
London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-bill; J. Wyld, 11, Charing Cross. 


NEW WORK BY THE VERY REV. EDWARD MEYRICK GOUL- 
BURN, DEAN OF NORWICH. 


HE ANCIENT SCULPTURES in the ROOF of 
NORWICH CATHEDRAL, and the History of the See of Nor- 
wich. With Copious Indexes, Chronological Tables, and upwards of 
Forty Fuil-page Photographic Illustrations by the Autotype Process. 
Imperial 4to. 591 pages, gilt edges, elegant cover. ‘ 
Of this important work (published by subscription) 100 extra copies 
are for Sale, at Five Pounds each copy. 
The Autotype Company, 36, Rathbone-place, W. 
KIRKES'S PHYSIOLOGY. 
Early in October, Ninth Edition, with 350 Illustrations, post 8yo. 


IRKES’S HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 

By W. MORRANT BAKER. F.BR.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology 

and Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to 
the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. 

The Chapters on the Structural and Chemical Composition of the 
Human Body, the Elementary Tissues, the Relation of Life to other 
Forces, and on G tion and I lop t, have been wholly or in 
great part rewritten; and the Text has been much altered in many 
others, mengear gd the Chapters on the Blood, Circulation, Respiration, 
Digestion, and the Nervous System. 3 ’ 

About 150 new Illustrations, many of them from Original Drawings, 
have been added. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 














Now ready, in crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


IGHTEEN CENTURIES of BEGINNINGS 
of CHURCH HISTORY. 
By Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘ The Heir of 
Redcly ffe." 

“ Here is a book which contrives to give a popular survey of Church 
history, from the beginning to the present time, in 254 neat, small 
chapters, each one seizing upon some one leading person, period, fact, or 
transaction, and making it live before you with great vigour.” 

r Literary Churchman. 

“ It forms an admirable stepping-stone to more voluminous works.” 

National Church. 
“It isa work that should be widely useful, and everywhere read.” 
Publishers’ Circular, 


HE ART-SCHOOLS of MEDIZVAL 
CHRISTENDOM. By A. C. OWEN. Edited by J. RUSKIN, 
M.A., Slade Professor. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

“This book fulfils a purpose, and fills a niche. Every one whose 
mind is at all turned towards Art must have longed fur some account 
of the different schools and styles, more accessible and less dry th 
the great standards ; and young people. especially thuse aboug to go 
abroad, feel their need of some instruction in the spirit of te great 
works they are about to behold.”— Guardian 
Mozley & Smith, 6, Paternoster-row, London, 





MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_>—— 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 21s. 


ROSE TURQUAND. 


By ELLICE HOPKINS. 





Times.—“ If this is a maiden novel, as we may 
suppose, it does its author very great credit. 
It shows real power, and no little originality. 
..». Rose is certainly brought out as a noble 
character, none the less so that there can be 
no mistaking that she is made of flesh and 
blood like ourselves.” 


Morning Post.—* It not only evinces considerable 
knowledge of human nature and a bright 
imagination, but it calls forth, in a strong 
degree, the sympathies of the reader; and, 
while sensational enough for a drama, is full 
of little homely, tender touches. Not merely 
is Rose herself a carefully considered and 
charmingly executed bit of portraiture, but 
all those who take part in her singular history 
are admirably put upon the canvas ; and the 
author is also very fortunate in her conception 
of a plot, for it is something to say, in these 
days of vain repetitions, that we do not remem- 
ber to have seen one resembling it.” 


Academy.—* The tone of the book is pure and 
healthy throughout..... The chief merit, how- 
ever, is in the character of the heroine, which 
is drawn with a firm, clear touch, and is very 
noble, while thoroughly feminine, and not 
without a slight touch of humour.” 


Standard.— Rose Turquand is a noble heroine, 
and the story of her sufferings and of her 
sacrifice is most touching. The tone of the 
book is very noble ; the ideal of its author is 
very grand.” 


Daily News.—“It is one altogether above the 
average, both in its delineation of character, 
the originality of its plot, and the true poetic 
feeling which pervades it. Miss Hopkins 
may fairly be congratulated on the manner 
and matter of this clever and carefully finished 
story.” 


Court Journal.—* A tale of rare excellence, from 
the perusal of which the reader will rise 
refreshed and invigorated..... We recommend 
it as an original story of noble purpose, and 
one possessing a number of finely drawn cha- 
racters.” 


MacmILtian & Co, London. 








WORKS 7 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
D.C.L. LL.D. 





SECOND EDITION, with NEW PREFACE. 
HISTORY and CONQUESTS of the 


SARACENS. Six Lectures. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[This day, 


HISTORICAL and ARCHITEC. 
TURAL SKETCHES ; chiefly Italian. With Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author. Crown 8vo. 10s 6d 


[This day. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Contents :—The Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early 
English History—The Continuity of English History—The 
Relations between the Crown of England and Scotland—gt 
Thomas of Canterbury and his Biographers, &c. ’ 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Series. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Contents :—Ancient Greece and Medizval Italy—Mr. Glad. 
stone’s Homer and the Homeric Ages—The Historians of 
Athens—The Athenian Democracy— Alexander the Great— 
Greece during the Macedonian Period—Mommsen’s History of 
Rome—Lucius Cornelius Sulla—The Flavian Czesars, 


The GROWTH of the ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION from the EARLIEST TIMES. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. Fourth Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS. Lectures 
at the Royal Institution. To which is added, The UNITY 
of — The Rede Lecture at Cambridge in 1872, 
Svo. 14s. 


DISESTABLISHMENT and DISEN. 
DOWMENT: What are They? Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the CATHEDRAL 
“HURCH of WELLS, as Illustrating the History of the 
a Churches of the Old Foundation. Crown 8vo. 

. 6d, 


Second 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With 
i —— Maps. Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra 


HISTORY of FEDERAL GOVERN: 
MENT, from the Foundation of the Achaian League to 
the Disruption of the United States. Vol. I. General 
Introduction— History of the Greek Federations. 8vo. 21:. 


MacmItian & Co. London. 





THE pisens adie hasscialeia oan OF 
MR. EDWARD A. FREEMAN’S 
HISTORY OF THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND: 


Its Causes and its Results. 


Vols. I.—II.—The PRELIMINARY HISTORY 
and the REIGN of EADWARD the CONFESSOR. Second 


Edition. 8vo. price 36s. 
Vol. I1I.—The REIGN of HAROLD and the 
INTERREGNUM. fecond Edition. Svo. price 21s. 


Vol. 1V.—The REIGN of WILLIAM the CON: 


QUEROR. §8vo. price 21s. 
Vol. V.—The EFFECTS of the CONQUEST. 8vo. 
price 21s, 


‘It is superfluous to say that the volume teems with infor- 
mation, much of which will be new even to good scholars.” 
Atheneum, 
“ A history in which vast and varied learning is combin 
with indomitable patience, scrupulous accuracy, great literary 
skill, a fine historical style, and a fire of eloquent enthusiasm, 
which abundantly justify our estimate of the first volume, 
that it is by far the greatest history of our day.” 
British Quarterly Review. 
“These volumes bear witness to his patient and vast 
research, and to an accuracy which has very seldom been 
surpassed or equalled; a histery at once vivid, accurate, and 
from its own point of view, exhaustive.” : 
Fe rtnightly Review. 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press; and 


Published by Macmitian & Co. London, 
Publishers to the University. 
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SAMUEL 


10, SoUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, September 9, 1876. 


TINSLEYS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








SYRIA and EGYPT UNDER the LAST FIVE SULTANS of TURKEY ; 


being the Experiences during Fifty Years of Mr. Consul-General BARKER. 
Consul. 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits. 


A NARRATIVE of TRAVEL and SPORT in 


MALAY PENINSULA. By JOHN BRADLEY, Large post 8vo. 12s. 


TO the DESERT and BACK; 


&c,, in 1875-76. By ZOUCH H. TURTON. Large post 8vo. 12s. 


With Explanatory Remarks to the Present Day, by his Son, EDWARD B, B. BARKER, Her Majesty's 


(Now ready. 


BURMAH, SIAM, and the 


[Now ready. 


or Travels in Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, 


NOTICE.—The New Story by the popular Author of ‘ Miss Dorothy's Charge,’ ‘ §t. Simon’s Niece,’ &c. 


MADAME: a Novel. 


Charge,’ ‘St. Simon's Niece,’ &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. y. Gd. 


By Frank Lee Benedict, Author of ‘Miss Dorothy’s 


[Now ready. 


NOTICE.—The New Story by the popular Author of ‘ Meg,’ ‘ Just a Woman,’ ‘ Woman's Wrong,’ ‘ The Curate’s Discipline,’ &c, 


M.P.: a Novel. 


Second Edition. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


JABEZ EBSLEIGH, 


Discipline,’ ‘ Meg,’ ‘ Kate Randal’s Bargain,’ &c. 


“One of Mrs. Eiloart's freshest and brightest stories. She does not abate a jot of her natural- 
ness and ease of style. The many figures that crowd her picture of modern society stand 
before one as real beings of flesh and blood.”—JIllustrated London News. 


“* Jabez Ebsleigh’ has decided merits. Mrs. Eiloart evidently draws from the life. Altogether 
‘Jabez Ebsleigh’ as a story of the proletariat is worth reading.”— World. 





ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (the ‘Times’ Cor- 
respondent), Author of ‘ Italy, Past and Present,’ ‘ Country Life in Piedmont,’ &e. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s. 


The Times says:—‘* Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes on Italy will be welcome to those who care 


for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and present condition of the country......Most 
interesting volumes,” 


UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK COUNTRY. By 


HUGH JAMES ROSE, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxfurd. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 3\'s. 


The Times says :—‘** These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on a land and a people 
to which Englishmen will also turn with sympathetic interest.”’ 


The REAL and the IDEAL, the BEAUTIFUL and the 
TRUE; or, Art in the Nineteenth Century: a Plain Treatise for Plain People, containing 

a new and startling Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. By a RUSTIC RUSKIN, 
{This day. 


EPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard Litera- | 
By W. | 


| INTRICATE PATHS. By C.L.J.S. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


ture: being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with an Introduction, 


FAIRLEY, Crown 8vo. cloth, post free, 5s. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
JABEZ EBSLEIGH. By Mrs. Eiloart. 3 vols. 


MADAME. By Frank Lee Benedict. 3 vols. 


TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay Willoughby. 
FOR TWO YEARS. By Vectis. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By Coutts Nelson. 


3 vols, 31s. Gd, 


FRANK AMOR. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


The DAYS of his VANITY. By Sydney Grundy. 3 vols. | 
|BREAD UPON the WATERS: 


3ls, Gd. 


“This is beyond doubt a clever, well-constructed, and powerfully-written novel.”—Scotsman. 


LONDON: 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10, 





2s. 6d. | 


| REAL and UNREAL: Tales of Both Kinds. 


. 
‘The C ‘ 
By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of e Curate’s 
[Now ready. 
“ An exceedingly pretty and interesting story. No one wt on to admire the generous spirit 
in which every line of ‘ Jabez Ebsieigh’ is written.”—Sta 
“‘ The narrative is clever and many of the characters well _~ ae ’—Athenceum. 
“We think Mrs, Eiloart has never written a better novel. We are not sure but that it is the 


best of all she has already produced, She understands her subject, and is evidently at home in 
the scenes she so graphically describes, "—Literary World. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c., 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, AND EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR 
HOLIDAY READING, 


MARTIN LAWS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SO SINKS the DAY-STAR: the Story of Two Lovings and 


a Liking. By JAMES KEITH. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


It is the sketch of a bright, fresh, and lively young girl. 
told.”— Stan tard. 


The story is lightly and pleasantly 


MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, and SKETCHES. From 


the German of ELISE PULKO,. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ This delightful book.”—Court Circular. 
‘¢ There is a wild witchery in its pages that entrances and delights.”—Figaro. 


By Harriet 
OLIVIA BODDINGTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ST. NICHOLAS’ EVE; and Other Tales. By Mary C. 


ROWSELL, Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. By Beatrice 


A. JOURDAN, Author of ‘ The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MARJORY’S FAITH. By Florence Harding. Crown 8vo. 


7s. Gd. 


| ROSIE and HUGH; or, Lost and Found: a Tale for Boys 


and Girls, By HELEN C, NASI. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Gs. 


a Novel. By Marie J. 


HYDE, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—o— 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SECOND WIFE. 


IN the COUNSELLOR’S HOUSE. 
By E. MARLITT, Author of ‘The Second Wife.’ In 3 vols 
crown yo, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ARTISTE.’ 


The SUN-MAID. By Miss Grant, 


Author of ‘Artiste,’ &c In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 

“It is very delightful now and then, when threading the paths of 
fiction, to be taken completely out of the orvinary track and treated to 
new scenes and new 1desx When this is done, even by a writer of only 
mediocre abilities, the effect 18 p'easivg ; but when, as in the present 

“ OF 


reader wherever she pleases aud to keep h is interest always a 
study of such a boc k 18 op especial treat "— Morning 2% 

“Itisa pleasure opy too rare to come across a Sa so entirely 
hea!thy and pure in tone and se satisfactory in pointand workmanship 
as the *8un-Maid.” There is much treshvess and some gc Pi ower 
in the writer’s description of nature—she can paint vividly. 


BY BE. WERNER. 


SUCCESS: AND HOW HE WON IT. 


From the Germ»n ot E. WERNER, by CHRISTINA TYRRELL. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo 
“** Success: and How He Won It’ deserves all praise; the story 
iteelf is charming and orizinal, and it is told with a de icacy which 
makes it irresistibly fascinating and attractive ”—Standard. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE. 


CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author 


of ‘John Holdswor.h, Chief Mate.’ In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“It is a spirited and interesting novel, and some of the scenes, as the 
| ays and the cruise tu tne Jove ia the Colonel’s yacht, are charm- 
& pieces of description.”- Graph 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


JENNIE of “THE PRINCE'S.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo 
“* A very fascinating story. By an anonymous author, perhaps a first 
production, and avewedly written with a purpose, it yet delights us 
and keeps us enchaived from the moment when we first ms ake Jennie’s 
acqua ntance until we part with her at the end.”— Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LITTLE LADY LORRAINE.’ 


OUR NEXT NEIGHBOUR. By 


COURTENEY GRANT, Author of ‘A Losing Besari,’ &e. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. (Just ready. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


Or, Mirth and Marvels, 


The VICTORIA EDITION. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

The PUPT LAR EDITION. ilemo. plain edges, 5¢; with Three 
Illustrations, gilt edues, 6s. 

The CARMINE EDIT!+0N. Crown 8vo. with Six Illustrations by 
Cruikshauk and ierch. Gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 
The BURLINGTON EDITION. An entirely New Edition, printed 

in large readable type. 3 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The ILLUSTRATED KDITION. 1 vol. crown 4to. with Sixty 
beautiful Litustration» by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, printed 
on toued paper. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21e. 

The ANNUTATED ED: TION. A Library Edition, with a History 
of each Legend, and other Notes. Illustrated by Cruikshank and 

ech, 2 vuls. demy 8vu 248, 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIO- 
SITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


The People’s Edition, 4 vois. illustrated, 148. ; or, separately, 
FIRST SERIES, coutainivg Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Monkeys, &c. 
BECOND SERIES, containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, Dogs, &c, 
THIKD SERIES, contaming Lion Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises, &c. 


FOURTH at tag 
Salmon, &c. 6d. 


FRANCATELLIS COOKERY 
BOOKS. 
The MODERN COOK. Containing 1,500 Recipes 


and 60 Iliustratious. In 8vo ivs 
“The magnum opus on which the author rests his reputation.” 
Times. 


The COOK’S GUIDE. With 40 Illustrations and 
1,0.0 Recipes. }n crown 8vo. 68 
“ An admirable manual fur every household.”—T7imes. 


MISS MONTGOMERY’S NOVELS. 
Uniform Edition, «t ali Booksellers’ in Town and Country. 
MISUNDEKSTUOD. 5s. 
The TOW CRIBR,. 5s. 
THR. WN TOGETHER. 6s. 
THWARTED. 5s. 
WILD MIKE. 3s. 6d. 
Alo the 4to Evition of 
MTSUNDERSTOOD. 
With Illustrstions by George Da Maurier. Price 74. 6d. 


containing Giants, Mummies, Mermaids, 


Ricwarp Bestiry & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Pubtishe:s in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


COACHING, with ANECDOTES of 


theROAD B Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 8vo. 158. 

“Lord William Lennox’s book is genial and gossipy. We are 
indebted to the authors personal recollections fur some lively stories 
a pleasant sketches of famous dragsmen. The volume will be found 

ant reading.” — Pall Mali Gazette. 


THROUGH FRANCEand BELGIUM, 


by RIVER and CANAL, in the Steam-Yacht “YTENE.” By 
W. J. C. MUENS, &.V.Y.C. 8vo. with Il cnn ons, 158. 
“*Anag rreeabl written story « odo 
* Mr. Moens’s interesting buck i 
to be of service to any one wishing + ea 


MY YOUTH, by SEA and LAND, 


from 1809 to 6. By CHARLES LOFTUS, formerly of the 
Re yal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols. 21s. 


PEARLS of the PACIFIC. By J. W. 


BODDAM-WHETHAM. 1 vol. 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 15s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MAJOR VANDERMERE. By the 


Author of‘ Ursula’s Love Story,’ &c. 3 vols. 


EFFIE MAXWELL. By Agnes 


SMITH, Author of ‘ Eastern Pilgrims.’ 3 vols. 


NORA’S LOVE TEST. By Mary 


CECIL HAY, Author cf* Old Myddelton’s Money, &c. 3 vols, 
(Sept. 22. 


AZALEA. By Cecil Clayton, Author 


of * Effie’s Game,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A pleasant story, charmingly told, and replete with the deepest 
interest. The dialogue is excellently dove, the style is vigorous, and 
the characters live and breathe "—Court Journal. 


GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. By Mrs. 


CASHEL H+ ‘EY » Author of ‘ A Golden Sorrow,’ * The Blossoming 
of an Aloe,’ &e. 
“A good novel, with an ingeniously contrived plot, combined with 
excellen t writing ’— Morning Post. 
Mrs. Hoey’s new story deserves the success which is earned by a 
well-thought-out and elaborate plot, a clear style, and incidental 
tokens of both humorous and pathetic insight.—Atheneum. 


PHGBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle 


of Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
“ This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The intaneeh 
goes op growing to the en Phoebe is excellently drawn.”— Tim 
This is a clever book, and will be read with sterest by all whe! can 
apprecis ate character. Phebe herself is capital.”— Atheneum. 
This is avery delightful novel, fullerthan usual of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
sp cial powers. It maintains its interest to the last.”—Spectator. 


The PENNANT FAMILY. By 


ANNE BEALE, Author of * Fay Arlington,’ &c. 3 vols. 
* A healthy, pure novel, replete with interest. The plot is artistic 
and the development of it fascing ating ”"—Court Journal. 
“ A good and entertaining novel.”— ‘Sunday Times. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of *‘ Grandmother's Money,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The characters are vigorously given, and there is a new develop- 
ment of humour in the book which we should scarcely have expected 
from - practised a writer.”— Atheneum. 
A capital story, of very amusing reading. Mabeland Brian are 
stronely marked and living characters.”—EZzaminer. 
A good, natural, and enjoyable book.”— Post. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Human = and Seven. By the Hon. 
2 ur rs. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. | Les Misé rables. By Viger’ ae 
The Crescent and the Cross. By! Barbara’s History. By A 
Ehot Warburton. | _ B. Edwards. 
By Miss Kavanagh. | Life of Edward Irving. By Mrs. 
Thoughts about Oliphant. 
the Author of at Vlave’s. 
me Slick’ ‘ American Humour. 
x. v a hure 
as a Mistake. By the 
uthor of ‘ John Halifax. 
Rg ae By George Mac- 


asant tour.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
of the very informs ion likely 
similar trip.”—Field. 





Nathalie 
won omau’s 
omen. By . 
: ene Halifax 
Adam Graeme. by aig Oliphant. 
Sam slick’s Wise Saw 
Cardinal Wiseman’ : Po a 
A iif fora suife. By the Author | Ales 
‘Jobn Ha don: 
Leigh Hunt's wld Gourt Suburb, | ‘Anoue 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. |A Noble 
* John Halifax.’ 


Sam slick’s Uld Judge. 

Darien. By E. Warburton. Dixon’s New America. 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. | Robert Faloener. By George Mac- 
The L ain of Norlaw. By Mrs., donald, 

Oliphan he W whe ‘ _ By the 
The in Italy. Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Nothing New. By the Author of, Anvals of =. Eventful Life. By 

Solan Halifax.’ 

Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 


Oliphant. 
“By the Author of 


G. Das dD. 
| David iginbrod, By George Mac- 


Burke’s Romance of the Forum. | A Brave ‘Lady. By the Author of 

Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. * John Halifax.’ 

Studies from Life. By the aad Bapaes- iby the Author of * John 

of * John Halifax. Halifax 

Grandmother's Money. 

Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors, 

Mistress and Maid. By the 
Author of * John Halifax.’ ‘A 


Sam slick’ 's Americans at Home, 
{ |The Unkind Word. By the Author 
* John Halifax.’ 
Rose! in June, By Mrs. Oliphant, 





] 
| SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (07s 


LIST. 


—->—— 


NOTICE.—Now ready, at all the Libraries, demy 8yo. with numeroys 
Illustrations, price 188. 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 
NAKED TRUTHS OF NAKED PEOPLE: 


An Account of Expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nyanza and the 
Makraka Niam-Niam, West of the Babr-el-Abiad (White Nile), 


By Colonel C. CHAILLE LONG, of the Egyptian Staff, 


*,* The chief Expedition was to Lake Victoria Nyanza, and the 
Author gives a graphic account of a residence of some weeks at the 
Court of King Mtesa, some months before the arrival there of Mr, 
H. M. Stanley. He returned northward by the Victoria River to 
Mrooli, thus connecting and identifying it with the White Nile. On 
this journey, which had never before been performed by a white man, 
he discovered Lake Ibrahim. 


Profusely illustrated from Colonel Long’s own Sketches, 





On the 14th, at all Libraries, Mr. Schuyler’s long-promised Work, 
*eVeaeteT a EZ. 


Notes of a Journey in the Russian Provinces of Central Asia and the 
Khanates of Bokbara and Kokand. 
By EUGENE SCHUYLER, 
Secretary to the American Legation, St. Petersburg. 


Numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 42s. 
[On the 14th, 





NOTICE.—The SIXTH EDITION will be published shortly of 
ASSYRIAN EXPLORATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES. 

By GEORGE SMITH (of the British Museum). 


Illustrated by Photographs and numerous Woodcut Illustrations 
of his recent Discoveries. 


Demy 8vo. 188. Sixth Edition. 


(Nearly ready, 


THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF 
GENESIS. 


Containing the description of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the 
Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Times of the Patriarchs, and Nimrod; 
Babylonian Fables, and Legends of the Gods; from the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. 

By GEORGE SMITH, 

Of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum, Author 
of * History of Assurbanipal,’ * Assyrian Discoveries,’ &c. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 

Third Edition. 





New Two-Volume Novel, at all Libraries, 
MADELEIN SE; 
Or, A NOBLE LIFE IN A HUMBLE SPHERE 
A Huguenot Story. 
By the COUNTESS SOLANGE DE KERKADEC. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 2is, ( This day. 





THEOPHILUS AND OTHERS. 


By MARY MAPES DODGE, 
Author of ‘ The Silver Skates,’ &c. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 10a. 6d. [On the 14th 





Now ready, 8vo. extra cloth, 5s. the New and Revised Edition of 


A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CLASSICAL, TECHNICAL, AND 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


In Use in the United Kingdom and its Dependencies in 1876, 80 
arranged as to show at a glance v hat Works are available 
in any given Branch of Education. 


** It is safe to say that there is nu person in any way connected with 
education—and, we may add, no educated person—who has not often 
felt the urgent need of such a volume.... Ingenuity has been happily 

combined with experience in so setting out the fifteen thousand items, 
that no intelligent person seeking for a work is hkely to fail to find ft, 
and if a doubt might possibly arise, it would be set at rest by reading 
the explanations as to classification contained in the preface” 
School Board Chronicle. 

“ The Catalogue before us is the most complete with which we are 
acquainted, and likely to be useful to teachers, self-educators, mala 
gers of schools and libraries; but above all, to the trade.” 
Newavendor. 

** This is a book we have been looking for for a great while....The 
thanks of the whole educati ity are due to Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. for this deg which we very heartily recom 
mend as a book of reference. It must have caused au amazing amount 
of trouble and expense: we hope its sale will recoup the spirited 
publishers,”—Educational Times. 








London: Sampson Low, Marston, SeaRLe & 
RIVINGTON. 
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LITERATURE 
Address delivered at the Glasgow Meet 
the British Association for the Advan 


ing of 


cement 


of Science, September 6th, 1876. By Thomas 


Andrews, M.D., President. 


Tar position of the President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
has been described as that of a watchman 
standing on an eminence, and casting his eyes 


around the horizon of the scientific wo 


rld, to 


report what could be seen from his place, in 
what directions the multitudinous divisions of 


scientific workers were marching, and 
strongholds of the great enemy of us 
ignorance—had been recently captured. 
year's Address, a somewhat plain 


what 
all— 
This 

and 


homely production, endeavours to keep to this 
function, though it fulfils it but imperfectly. 
After alluding to the two meetings previously 


held in Glasgow, the President points ou 
within a period reaching back little 
than a century, three new sciences had 
in that city—experimental chemistry, 
tical economy, and mechanical science. 
is now conceded that Black laid the 


t that, 
more 
arisen 
poli- 

“ It 
foun- 


dation of modern chemistry, and no one has 
ever disputed the claims of Adam Smith and 
of Watt to having not only founded, but 
largely built up, the two great branches of 


knowledge with which their names 
always be inseparably connected.” 


will 
The 


Address then continues :—“ It was here that 
Dr. Thomas Thomson established the first 
school of practical chemistry in Great Britain, 
and that Sir W. Hooker gave to the chair of 
botany a European celebrity ; it was here that 
Graham discovered the law of gaseous dif- 
fusion and the properties of polybasic acids ; 
it was here that Stenhouse and Anderson, 
Rankine and J. Thomson, made some of their 
finest discoveries ; and it was here that Sir 
William Thomson conducted his physico- 


mathematical 


investigations, and invented 


those exquisite instruments, valuable alike for 


Ocean telegraphy and for scientific use, 


which 


ae among the trophies of recent science. 
Nor must the names of Tennant, Mackintosh, 
Neilson, Walter Crum, Young, and Napier be 
omitted, who, with many others in this place, 
have made large and valuable additions to 


practical science.” 
Having complimented the hospitabl 


e city 





on its intellectual distinctions, the President 
proceeds to give a brief summary of some of 
the scientific work of recent days. ‘The safe 
return of the Challenger, after an absence of 
three and a half years, is a subject of general 
congratulation. Our knowledge of the varied 
forms of animal life, and of the remains of 
animal life, which occur, it is now known, 
over large tracts of the bed of the ocean, is 
chiefly derived from the observations made in 
the Challenger and in the previous deep-sea 
expeditions which were organized by Sir 
Wyville Thomson and Dr. Carpenter. The 
physical observations, and especially those on 
the temperature of the ocean, which were 
systematically conducted throughout the whole 
voyage of the Challenger, have already sup- 
plied valuable data for the resolution of the 
great question of ocean-currents.” 

After a passing mention of Lieut. Cameron’s 
journey across the continent of Africa, and of 
the North Polar Expedition, the observations 
on the passage of Venus over the sun’s disc 
are dwelt upon, specially directing attention 
to those of M. Janssen at Nagasaki, in Japan. 
«Looking through a violet-blue glass, he saw 
Venus, two or three minutes before the transit 
began, having the appearance of a pale round 
spot near the edge of the sun. Immediately 
after contact the segment of the planet’s disc, 
as seen on the face of the sun, formed with 
what remained of this spot a complete circle. 
The pale spot when first seen was, in short, 
a partial eclipse of the solar corona, which 
was thus proved beyond dispute to be a 
luminous atmosphere surrounding the sun. 
Indications were at the same time obtained of 
the existence of an atmosphere around Venus.” 
Due attention is next paid to the results of 
recent spectroscopic work, the discovery of 
the new metal gallium by Lecoq de Bois- 
baudran being among them. 

The interesting subject of aerolites is 
briefly discussed, and, in connexion there- 
with, reference made to the many able 
and exhaustive memoirs on the origin and 
constitution of meteorites, among them to 
those by Maskelyne and Flight. 

Improvements in meteorology, investigations 
on electricity and light, are rapidly enumerated ; 
the repulsion of the blackened discs in Crookes’s 
radiometer is ascribed to “fa thermal reaction 
occurring in a highly rarefied medium.” 

The Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus 
at South Kensington is spoken of as a “ com- 
plete success,” which “cannot fail to be useful, 
both in extending a knowledge of scientific 
subjects and in promoting scientific research 
throughout the country.” It is amusing to 
read this after all that has been said on the 
glaring defects of the Collection, and the utter 
confusion in the information on its contents 
supplied by the authorities. 

We are glad to see attention called to the 
investigations of H. F. Weber on the specific 
heat of carbon, that have led to such remark- 
able results, and only regret that the Address 
does not enter more fully into the highly in- 
teresting work. ‘ihe direct information ob- 
tained in these researches is to the effect that 
the specific heat of carbon increases greatly 
with the rise of the temperatures at which the 
experiment is conducted, and becomes trebledin 
the case of the diamond, when the temperatures 
are first 0° and then 200°. The indirect result of 
this information was to show that the Dulong- 





Petit law (the product of atomic weight into 
specific heat is in all solid elements very 
nearly the same number) loses all the value 
hitherto attached to it, since the number varies 
extensively with the changes of temperature. 
In a subsequent research, Weber found that 
tke carbon in the carbonic acid (CO,) is con- 
tained in the form of diamond. 

The work accomplished during the past year 
in the wide field of chemistry receives but 
scant attention, and with that the rapid, and 
we must add, rather incomplete, survey of 
recent scientific activity, concludes. 

The President then turns to discuss the 
theme of giving a wider scope to the study 
of the physical sciences in the older Uni- 
versities. ‘‘In its recent phase the question 
of scientific research has been mixed up with 
contemplated changes in the great universities 
of England, and particularly in the University 
of Oxford. The national interests involved on 
all sides are immense, and a false step once 
taken may be irretrievable. It is with diffi- 
dence that I now refer to the subject, even 
after having given to it the most anxious and 
careful consideration. As regards the higher 
mathematics, their cultivation has hitherto 
been chiefly confined to the Universities of 
Cambridge and Dublin, and two great mathe- 
matical schools will probably be sufficient for 
the kingdom. The case of the physical and 
natural sciences is different, and they ought 
to be cultivated in the largest and widest 
sense at every complete university. Nor, in 
applying this remark to the English univer- 
sities, must we forget that if Cambridge was 
the alma mater of Newton and Cavendish, 
Oxford gave birth to the Royal Society. The 
ancient renown of Oxford will surely not 
suffer, while her material position cannot fail 
to be strengthened, by the expansion of scien- 
tific studies and the encouragement of scientific 
research within her walls. Nor ought such a 
proposal to be regarded as in any way hostile 
to the literary studies, and especially to the 
ancient classical studies, which have always 
been so carefully cherished at Oxford. If, 
indeed, there were any such risk, few would 
hesitate to exclaim—let science shift elsewhere 
for herself, and let literature and philosophy 
find shelter in Oxford! But there is no 
ground for any such anxiety. Literature and 
science, philosophy and art, when properly 
cultivated, far from opposing, will mutually 
aid one another. There will be ample room 
for all, and, by judicious arrangements, all 
may receive the attention they deserve.” 

The next passage will surprise a good many 
seientific men. ‘‘A university, or Studium 
Generale, ought to embrace in its arrange- 
ments the whole circle of studies which involve 
the material interests of society, as well as 
those which cultivate intellectual refinement. 
The industries of the country should look to 
the universities for the development of the 
principles of applied as well as of abstract 
science ; and in this respect no institutions 
have ever had so grand a possession within 
easy reach as have the universities of England 
at this conjuncture, if only they have the 
courage to seize it. With their historic repu- 
tation, their collegiate endowments, their com- 
manding influence, Oxford and Cambridge 
should continue to be all that they now are ; 
but they should, moreover, attract to their 
lecture-halls and working cabinets students in 
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large numbers preparing for the higher in- 
dustrial pursuits of the country.” Why, 
even Germany, where we would seek for 
@ pattern university, keeps the industrial 
branches of the physical sciences separate 
from the seats of the more abstract studies, 
and has its special schools, the Polytechnic 
Institutions, for the cultivation of industrial 
science. 

The advantage of endowing a body of scien- 
tific men, devoted exclusively to original re- 
search, without the duty of teaching or other 
occupation, is said to be a doubtful one ; the 
President fails to discover “how it could be 
worked so as to secure the end in view.” If, 
however, such endowments existed, then they 
should at least be in connexion with the Uni- 
versities, who “ought surely never to be asked 
to give their aid to a measure which would 
separate the higher intellects of the country 
from the flower of its youth. It is only through 
the influence of original minds that any great 
or enduring impression can be produced on 
the hopeful student. Without original power, 
and the habit of exercising it, you may have 
an able instructor, but you cannot have a great 
teacher. No man can be expected to train 
others in habits of observation and thought 
he has never acquired himself. In every age 
of the world, the great schools of learning have, 
as in Athens of old, gathered around great and 
original minds, and never more conspicuously 
than in the modern schools of chemistry, 
which reflected the genius of Liebig, Wohler, 
Bunsen, and Hofmann. These schools have 
been nurseries of original research as well as 
models of scientific teaching, and students, 
attracted to them from all countries, became 
enthusiastically devoted to science, while they 
learned its methods from example even more 
than from precept.” There is certainly a great 
deal of truth in this. Cavendish, Davy, Fara- 
day, Dalton founded no schools, because they 
thought and worked in seclusion, not amidst 
an eager crowd of disciples. This explanation 
can, however, not be considered exhaustive, 
for how comes it that none of the distin- 
guished men who teach the physical sciences 
in the universities and the great metro- 
politan colleges have founded schools, in 
which their thoughts, their methods, con- 
tinued to live ? 

A plea is put in for the recognition of the 
ancient universities of Scotland on the part 
of their English sisters. ‘‘Such a measure 
would invigorate the whole university system 
of the country more than any other I can 
think of. It would lead to the strengthening 
of the literary element in the northern, and 
of the practical element in the southern uni- 
versities, and it would bring the highest teach- 
ing of the country everywhere more fully into 
harmony with the requirements of the times 
in which we live. As an indirect result, it 
could not fail to give a powerful impulse to 
literary pursuits as well as to scientific investi- 
gations. Professors would be promoted from 
smaller positions in one university to higher 
positions in another, after they had given 
proofs of industry and ability ; and stagnation, 
hurtful alike to professorial and professional life, 
would be effectually prevented.” The President 
thinks “the establishment in this country of 
Examining Boards with the power of granting 
degrees, but with none of the higher and 
more important functions of a university, 











to have been a measure of questionable 
utility.” 

This thrust at the University of London, 
coming from a President of the British Asso- 
ciation, is to be regretted; but it seems to us 
that Dr. Andrews expresses herein the opinion 
of others rather than his own, as he very 
likely does on the Loan Exhibition at South 
Kensington. 








Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. 
By A. P. Stanley, D.D. Third Series. 
(Murray.) 

THE present volume continues the Jewish 

history which Dean Stanley had partly 

described in the two preceding series. It 
embraces the period from the captivity to the 

Christian era, completing in three volumes 

what Ewald discusses in four. The title of 

the work is unfortunate—‘The Jewish 

Church,’ the word church being inappropriate. 

It is rightly avoided by Ewald, Herzfeld, and 

Hitzig, who call it ‘ History of the People of 

Israel.’ The first part of the history is that 

of Hebraism ; the second or post-exile part, 

that of Judaism. 

The method and style are similar to those of 
the first two volumes. There are marked charac- 
teristics which permeate the Dean’s writings. 
There is the same profusion of illustration, the 
same eloquent language, the same breadth 
of view, the same wide charity. Whatever 
the author has read, and that is of no common 
extent, he lays under contribution, and expands 
with a vividness which carries the reader 
along as in a dream of pleasurable excitement. 
The writing is graphic and picturesque. 
Nothing seems wanting to its effectiveness. 
Combinations, parallelisms, groupings, com- 
parisons, succeed one another in rapid aggrega- 
tion. The best features in individuals and 
epochs are bronght out in strong relief; the 
darker recede. Heroes and sages are described 
in the most favourable colours. The Jews are 
idealized, or clothed with legendary dress. 
The historian loves to dwell upon their 
great virtues, and to make them examples 
to the true and faithful. His subject must 
have had a powerful attraction for him, since 
he enters into it with so much animation, de- 
picting its varied aspects with sustained energy 
or rhetorical amplitude. The spirit of the 
writer is eminently catholic. Judgment and 
taste accompany him throughout. He decides 
fairly, with a leaning to the side of mercy. 
The book presents a comprehensiveness which 
is all the more gratifying at a time when the 
clerical mind contracts itself within the narrow- 
ness of dogmatic forms or ceremonial observ- 
ances which smother the essence of religion. 
Wherever the right, the just, the beautiful, 
appear in Jewish history, they are duly noticed; 
the base and unworthy are censured. If 
an historian needs to be impartial, having 
sympathy with the good even when van- 
quished and oppressed, if he must eschew the 
doctrine that success justifies the means, or 
that force justly triumphs over rigk’, Dr. 
Stanley proves his claim to the appellation. 
The following isa fair specimen of the author's 
manner :— 

**Tn that same night was Belshazzar the King 
slain ’—so briefly and terribly is the narrative cut 
short in the Book of Daniel. But from the con- 
temporary authorities, or those of the next cen- 
tury, we are able to fill up some of the details as 


* Le. 
they were anticipated or seen at the time. It my 
be that, as according to Berosus, the end was not 
without a struggle, and that one or other of the 
kings who ruled over Babylon was killed in a hard. 
won fight without the walls. But the larger part 
of the accounts are steady to the suddenness and 
completeness of the shock, and all combine jp 
assigning an important part to the great river 
which, as it had been the pride of Babylon, noy 
proved its destruction. The stratagems by which 
the water was diverted, first in the Gyndes ang 
then in the Euphrates, are given partly by Herod. 
otus and partly by Xenophon. It is their effeg 
alone which need here be described. ‘A way was 
made in the sea’—that sea-like lake—‘and a path 
in the mighty waters.’ ‘Chariot and horse, army 
and power’ are, as in the battle of the Milvian 
bridge, lost in the dark stream to rise up no more 
extinguished like a torch plunged in the waters 
The hundred gates, all of bronze, along the vast 
circuit of the walls, the folding-doors, the two. 
leaved gates which so carefully guarded the ap. 
proaches of the Euphrates, opened as by magic for 
the conqueror ; ‘her waves roared like great waters 
the thunder of their voice was uttered.’ The my 
habitants were caught in the midst of their orgies, 
The Hebrew seer trembled as he saw the revellers 
unconscious of their impending doom, like the 
Persian seer for his own countrymen before the 
battle of Platwza, €yG:o7)) ddvvy. But it was too 
late. ‘Her princes, and her wise men, and her 
captains, and her rulers, and her mighty men were 
cast into a perpetual sleep’ from which they never 
woke. They succumbed without a struggle, they 
forbore to fight. They remained in the fastnesses 
of their towering houses ; their might failed ; they 
became as women, they were hewn down like the 
flocks of lambs, of sheep, of goats, in the shambles 
or at the altar. To and fro, in the panic of that 
night, the messengers encountered each other with 
the news that the city was taken at one end, be 
fore the other end knew. The bars were broken, 
the passages were stopped, the tall houses were in 
flames, the fountains were dried up by the heat 
of the conflagration. The conquerors, chiefly the 
fiercer mountaineers from the Median mountains, 
dashed through the terrified city like wild beasts, 
They seemed to scent out blood for its own sake; 
they cared not for the splendid metals that lay in 
the Babylonian treasure-houses ; they hunted down 
the fugitives as if they were chasing deer or catch- 
ing runaway sheep. With their huge bows they 
cut in pieces the young men whom they encoun- 
tered ; they literally fulfilled the savage wish of 
the Israelite captives, by seizing the infant children 
and hurling them against the ground, till they 
were torn limb from limb in the terrible havoc, 
A celestial sword flashes a first, a second, a third, 
a fourth, and yet again a fifth time, at each suc- 
cessive blow sweeping away the Chiefs of the State, 
the idle boasters, the chariots, the treasures, the 
waters. The Hammer of the Nations struck again 
and again and again, as on the resounding anvil— 
and with repeated blows beat down the shepherd 
as he drove his flock through the wide pasture 
of the cultivated spaces, the husbandman as he 
tilled the rich fields within the walls with his yoke 
of oxen—no less than the lordly prince or chief 
The houses were shattered; the walls with their 
broad walks on their tops, the gateways mounting 
up like towers, were in flames. And yet more signi- 
ficant even than the fall of the monarchy and the 
ruin of the city was the overthrow of the old reli 
gion of the Chaldzan world by the zeal of the 
Persian monotheists. The huge golden statue of 
Bel, the Sun-God—from which Babylon itself, 
‘the gate of Bel, derived its name—on the summit 
of his lofty temple ; Nebo, the Thoth, the Hermes, 
the God of the Chaldean learning, to whom 4 
least three of the Babylonian kings were conse 
crated by name, in his sanctuary at Borsippa, 
which the ruins still remain ; Merodach, the tute- 
lary god of the city, the favourite deity of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, ‘the Eldest, the most ancient’ of the 
divinities—trembled, as the Israelites believed, 























































from head to foot, as the great Iconoclast 7 
proached. ‘Bel bowed down and Neto stoo 
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Merodach is broken in pieces.’ The High Priest 
might stand out long against the conquerors, and 
defend the venerated images at the cost of his life ; 
they could not resist the destroyer’s shock ; their 
yast size did but increase the horror, it may be 
gaid the grotesqueness, of their fall; the beasts of 
purden on which the broken fragments would have 
to be piled groaned under the expectation of the 
weight ; the waggons which bore them away 
creaked under the prospect of the unwieldy 
freight. With the fall of these greater divinities, 
the lesser fell also. 
the later traditions the frauds of the selfish Priest- 
hood were exposed ; the monster shapes of the old 
worship were burst asunder by the sagacity of the 
Jewish captive and the special favour of the Per- 
sian king. But in the ancient contemporary wit- 
nesses there is no such littleness mixed with the 
roud exultation, which tells only how in the same 

neral ruin all the sculptured figures came clatter- 
ing down and were broken to fragments. And 
where was the King? The Chaldean records 
describe how the Prince who had taken refuge at 
Borsippa was carried off captive to the mountains 
of Caramania. But the Jewish records know of 


nothing but the king who ‘in that same night’ 
was slain, 


Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
His kingdom passed away. 
He, in the balance weighed, 
Is light and worthless clay ; 
The shroud, his robe of state; 
His canopy the stone. 

The Mede is at his gate, 

The Persian on his throne !” 


The strength of the author is best shown in 
his descriptions of localities, persons, and 
events. In the literary portion, that which 
relates to books and writings, he is less suc- 
cessful. Here a deficiency of analytic percep- 
tion lurks under the flowing veil of imagery. 
This might be expected from one who is not 
a Hebrew scholar, but is dependent on such 
as are. He follows, indeed, a great master. 
Ewald is his guide all along. Even he, how- 
ever, has his weaknesses, his conjectures, his 
idealizing tendencies, and it is desirable that 
they should not be slavishly adopted. Along 
with Ewald, Derenbourg has been largely 
drawn upon. It is tolerably clear that the 
exaggerating power of Ewald has influenced 
his disciple. Like him, the latter gilds Jewish 
persons and principles with a halo that dazzles, 
not instructs. It is sometimes difficult to see 
the line between history and legend, the latter 
being inwoven into the descriptions apparently 
to fill up a picture. The wealth of illustration 
is often heavy and wearisome, the catching 
at parallelisms or comparisons far-fetched, 
the rhetoric artificial. Sober history demands 
a simpler style, with less of the extraneous and 
magniloquent. Instead of saying St. Paul, we 
meet with “‘the highest spirit of the age”; 
instead of Mr. Kingsley, “a gifted teacher of 
our time.” The most incongruous things 
are dragged in; pieces of poetry from 
Arthur Clough and Byron; with allusions to 
‘Adam Bede,’ Lord Lorne’s ‘Guido and Lita,’ 
Keshub Chunder Sen’s essays, Bunyan’s ‘Grace 
Abounding,’ and such like. This love for 
nultitudinous ingathering arises in part from 
the mediating or compromising character of 
the book, which forms a sort of bridge be- 
tween the traditional and the critical, between 
orthodox views and the results of recent criti- 
cism. Dr, Stanley is a kind of daysman 
between the two, taking from each whatever 
he thinks good, and not pronouncing deci- 
dedly in favour of the negative, though his 
leaning may be towards it. Hence his state- 
ments are lacking in precision, definiteness, 


In the more cynical form of 





firmness, and force. He will not see, or speak 
distinctly in favour of, critical conclusions 
radically subversive of cherished notions till 
they have obtained considerable support, or 
the public have become somewhat used to the 
mention of them. Probably, however, he 
is unacquainted with the latest results of 
criticism ; and they may also be deemed un- 
suitable to a work which verges on sermon- 
izing. 

Yet the throwing together of varying 
opinions loosely, has disadvantages which 
outweigh the appearance of candour. It dis- 
sipates and distracts. When the Deutero- 
Isaiah is thus described, — 

“Are we to conjecture that something of this 
famous scribe may be traced in the Prophet who 
poured forth during this period of expectation the 
noblest of all the prophetic strains of Israel— 
noblest and freest in spirit, but in form following 
that regular flow and continuous unity which in 
his age, as has been said, superseded the disjointed 
and successive utterances of the older seers? Or 
is it possible that in the author of that strain of 
which the burden is the suffering and the exalta- 
tion of the Servant of the Lord we have that mys- 
terious prophet registered in ancient catalogues as 
Abdadonai, ‘ the Servant of the Lord,’ himself the 
personification of the subject of his book ? Whether 
Baruch or Abdadonai—whether in Chaldza, Pales- 
tine, or Egypt—whether another Isaiah, in more 
than the power and spirit of the old Isaiah—or 
whether, as some would prefer to think, that older 
Isaiah, transported by a magical influence into a 
generation not his own—the Great Unnamed, the 
Evangelical Prophet, is our chief guide through 
this dark period of transition, illuminating it with 
flashes of light, not the less bright because we 
know not whence they come,”— 
it recalls the childish simplicity of old Dr. 
Guyse, who kindly weaves into his para- 
phrase, for the reader’s edification, the dis- 
cordant expositions of difficult passages. Even 
here, the one person, if such be meant, who 
is the most probable of all, viz, Jeremiah, is 
unnoticed, though the best interpretation is 
that which makes the Servant of the Lord, 
idealized Israel, the better part of the people, 
specially the prophetic order. 

Among the things which are rather ex- 
traneous to the volume are the long Lecture 
on Socrates, with the introduction of Buddha 
and Confucius after Malachi. The note on 
the date of the book of Daniel, which is use- 
less, or rather confusing, should be omitted. 
It is too late to balance arguments for the 
earlier and the Maccabean date of the book, 
or to refer to the statements of Drs. Pusey 
and Westcott. Here a balancing of proba- 
bilities is out of place. The note on the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah might also be omitted, 
without detriment, for the component parts 
are in some instances incorrectly given. Thus 
Ezra vii.—x. is ascribed to Ezra _ himself, 
whereas vii. 1--11, belongs to the Chronicler. 
Since Zunz’s researches, all the parts of Ezra, 
Nehemiah and Chronicles have been definitely 
assigned to their right authors and times; and 
Dr. Stanley has not consulted the proper 
authorities, where they are correctly parcelled 
out. 

The portions in connexion with Nehemiah 
and Judas Maccabzeus contain notices about 
the collecting of books into the canon and the 
final settlement of the latter, which are insuf- 
ficient. More should have been said on the 
subject and that less incorrectly ; or it should 
have been passed over. Ezra’s canonizing of 
the law should be emphasized, as he laid the 





foundation of the entire work. As to Judas 
Maccabzeus’s proceedings about the Hagio- 
grapha, they rest upon no foundation, for 
2 Maccabees ii. 14, is a very doubtful statement. 
The Dean himself has his misgiving about 
taking this single testimony for a guide, but 
is fain to imagine the warrior rearranging the 
precious scrolls. The canon is a topic which 
has not been studied by our author. He is 
not at home in matters of this kind, but in 
drawing magnificent pictures of warriors, 
temples and rocky castles, in homiletic excla- 
mations (see page 37), or in far-fetched com- 
parisons, like that of the first book of Maccabees 
to Butler's discourse on human nature, illus- 
trated by the story of Eleazar and the seven 
martyrs. 

In the description of Malachi, where the 
author misapprehends “the chief idea which 
is inwrought into the very structure of his 
work and of his being,” he descants on the 
Messenger, but with considerable obscurity as 
to the interpretation, for it is not clear whether 
he supposes that Messenger of the Lord of 
Hosts to be Elijah throughout. We have 
failed to find clearness in the passage. As 
the Messenger of the Lord of Hosts is called 
“the ideal priest whom Malachi describes” 
(ii. 7), it is probable that our author makes 
him a different person from the messenger in 
iii. 1, in other words, from Elijah. In any 
case the expression in ii. 7, is misunderstood, 
because it is there descriptive of the ordinary 
priest, and has no relation to the Messenger 
of the covenant. And it is incorrect to say 
that the consummation to which Malachi looks 
is not the arrival of the Majesty of heaven, 
for ‘‘the Lord whom ye seek, who shall sud- 
denly come to His temple,” is the Head of the 
theocracy expected by the prophet. Here, 
too, Ecclesiastes is dragged in as a book in 
harmony with Malachi and pronounced con- 
temporary, though they are very unlike, and 
were separated by a century. 

The account of the book of Esther shows 
a careful reticence respecting its historical 
character, and various inaccuracies; among 
them that of its claim to a place in the holy 
books being “the consecration which it gave 
to the Jews of the dispersion.” On the con- 
trary, its reception among the Hagiographa 
was due to its furnishing the origin of the 
feast of Purim, a Persian festival recently 
introduced into Palestine. Pur is not, as is 
asserted, the Persian word for Jot ; nor has it 
any connexion with pars, part. The true 
origin of it was pointed out by Profs. De 
Lagarde and Kuenen. 

In p. 100, the expression “ desire of all 
nations ” (Haggai ii. 7) is still explained in- 
correctly. This, however, is not strange, since 
the mistake is that of Ewald. It does not 
denote “ the treasures of all nations,” but the 
“ choice of all nations.” It is strange, too, that 
the hero described in Isaiah Ixiii. 1-6 should 
be interpreted of another than Jehovah Him- 
self. But criticism is not the author's forte. 
When he attempts it, or even gives an account 
of what other critics have said, he blunders ; 
as in the first note on p. 253, where Gesenius 
is credited with a supposition which he did 
not express. The passage referred to (Isaiah 
xix. 18, 19) is copiously illustrated by the 
great Hebraist in his Commentary; the two 
readings of the principal word ; the varying 
opinions attached to each, with the most pro- 
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bable one. In this instance he and Ewald 
nearly agree, while Herzfeld fails. Nor is the 
Dean less incorrect in specifying the interpre- 
tation of Daniel’s four empires given by Bun- 
sen and Ewald. These scholars did not agree 
on the point, and a view foreign to them is 
attributed to both (p. 43). But it is useless 
to point out the mistakes of the volume, 
arising, as they often do, from the sources 
followed, as in the saying of Shammai, in the 
Pirke Aboth, “Speak little and do much, but 
do what thou hast to do with a cheerful coun- 
tenance,” instead of, “ receive every man with 
a placid countenance.” 

It is, doubtless, owing to the deficiency of 
Hebrew scholarship that the author has not 
always gone to the best authorities. Why he 
should often refer to such works as the Dic- 
tionary of the Bible and Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 
to the Speaker's Commentary, and other in- 


ferior books, can only be attributed to that. 


cause. It is apparent that he does not know 
the best or latest sources of criticism. The 
great Talmudists, Zunz and Frankel, are 
ignored ; but the diluted accounts in Kitto, 
derived from them in part, are followed. The 
notices of the book of Enoch are drawn from 
Ewald and Dillmann, uncorrected by later 
researches, which establish the Christian in- 
terpolation of several chapters, and transfer 
such places as relate to Messiah judging 
mankind, from Judaism to Christianity. 
Geiger’s excellent lectures on Judaism are 
passed over. So is Knobel on Isaiah. Hitzig 
on Daniel disappears to make room for Dr. 
Pusey and Mr. Fuller. Criticism can only be 
retarded by a factitious value attached to 
expositors. 

We apprehend that few will agree with Dr. 
Stanley in pronouncing the last volume of the 
Speaker’s Commentary an authorized exposition. 
Hitzig, who has contributed so largely to the in- 
terpretation of theOld Testament, is so ignored, 
that not he, but Prof. Reuss, is credited with 
the merit of the view which transfers a great 
part of the Psalms to the Maccabean age, 
Yet the Strasbourg scholar merely follows him 
of Heidelberg; as have Olshausen, Nildeke, 
and Steiner, with more or less variation, One 
would have thought that the author of a his- 
tory of the Hebrew people, much later than 
Ewald’s, though smaller, might have been con- 
sulted with advantage, especially as Hitzi¢ 


the Israelites; but the Dean has more love 
for the loose statements of Mr. Deutsch and 
the uncritical compilations of Dr. Ginsburg. 
That the latter are untrustworthy is proved by 
the fact that //aphtara is derived from phatar, 
to liberate, ¢. ¢., the lesson which /iberates from 
the injunction of reading the Pentateuch, and 
that the conjecture of Elias Levita is adopted 


by Antiochus Epiphanes. The word means 
no more than cessation or ending, the end of 
the public reading ; and the attempt to find an 
historical occasion for the practice is unsuc- 
cessful. It seems to have arisen by degrees. 
The present history is, however, well conceived 
and well told. It will introduce many to a better 
knowledge of Judaism, and prompt them to 
study it. Dr. Stanley has shown his ability 
to transfuse life into the past of Israel. If he 
stands ina middle path between advanced 
scholars and general readers, and glosses over 











things unpleasant to the average English 
mind ; if he weaves the historical and legend- 
ary together into a web of pleasing texture, 
without a hint of separation, he cannot be 
blamed for standing where he may be more 
useful than the fearless inquirer who speaks 
out, with blunt honesty, what he thinks about 
the sacred records, and suffers accordingly. 








The Acreocracy of England: a List of all 
Owners of 3,000 Acres and Upwards, with 
their Possessions and Incomes arranged 
under their various Counties, also their Col- 
leges and Clubs, culled from the Modern 
Domesday Book. By John Bateman. 
(Pickering. ) 

Turs little compilation is intended by its 

author to form a handy-book of reference for 

the use of country gentlemen and others who, 
though they have not got the recently-issued 

‘Return of Landowners’—by some styled 

‘The Modern Domesday Book’ — within 

reach, may still like to find out something 

about the possessions and political opinions of 
the great landowning families. The volume 
has little value as a contribution to the 
statistics of the subject of which it treats ; its 
scope is too limited for it to be of real use 
from that point of view. Thus it deals only 
with the landowners of England and Wales, 
and though, as everybody well knows, the 
land questions in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, so far as they affect agriculture and 
population, essentially differ each from each 
in several important points, yet the class 
of readers for whom Mr. Bateman’s book is 
designed cannot form a correct estimate as to 
the possessions and influence of, for example, 
the Duke of Devonshire, in the absence of 
particulars of his Grace’s vast estates in Ire- 
land. In a lightly-written Preface, Mr. Bate- 
man has called attention to some of the more 
striking sources of error in the original 
Return, errors which, from the experience we 
have had of the inaccuracy and carelessness 
of those who have charge of parochial rate- 
books, we can fully endorse ; but, after all, 
the cardinal defect of the Return for Eng- 
land and Wales is that the municipal have 
been mixed up with the agricultural districts. 
Thus the proprietorship of the land in a large 


| town like Brighton might, with perfect ease, 
has left an abiding mark on the literature of | 


have been kept separate from the general 
return for the extra-municipal lands in the 
county of Sussex, and the information supplied 
thus in a distinct form would have proved of 
far greater statistical value. We believe that 
cases are to be found, at any rate in Scotland, 
where al] the ground on which a small town- 
ship is built belongs to a single great pro- 


| prietor, and the latter sometimes opposes the 
as to the origin of the prophetic lessons in | 
consequence of the extermination of the law | 


erection of any additional houses. Here we 
have an instance of a statistical incident of 
great importance as affecting the drift of 
population, but an incident which, owing to 
the confused interblending of urban with rural 
districts, it would be useless to attempt to fol- 
low up in the pages of the Government Return. 
As for Mr. Bateman, his arrangement differs 
materially, and for the better, from that 
adopted in the Blue-books, inasmuch as a 
person owning land in several counties appears 
only once, in the alphabetical order of his 
name, with the particulars of his possessions 
appended, his various country properties 





being there set out in order. The 
however, is a mere list of those who, jy 
England and Wales (excluding the metropolis) 
own at least 3,000 acres apiece; Irish q@ 
Scotch properties are left wholly out of 
account. The total number of proprietos 
on Mr. Bateman’s roll is 1,550, out of 
whom 219—or about one in seven—are heads 
of families who have held land in the same 
county since the time of Henry the Seventh, 
Ninety-four, or rather more than one in seyep. 
teen, of the landowners enumerated are ladies 
The strong Conservative instincts associated 
with the possession of land are exemplified by 
the fact that, among the total of 1,550 owners, 
336 belong to Conservative clubs, as contrasted 
with fifty-four who are members of the Reform 
or the Devonshire. At the same time, Mr, 
Bateman’s Political Index is not as complete 
as he could have made it; thus the Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. W. H. Hall, and the Marquis 
of Huntly are well-known Liberals, but they 
are not scheduled as such, nor is there any- 
thing to indicate that the Duke of Marlborough 
is a Conservative. As Mr. Bateman twice 
notes deaths that occurred among the land- 
owners on his list while his sheets were in 
the press, he will, perhaps, allow us to call his 
attention to two other deaths not so recent, 
and which he would do well to note in any 
future edition of his work. The cases we 
refer to are those of Mr. Locke-King and Miss 
Upton of Ingmire Hall. The mistake with 
regard to Mr. John Ellis Mace, of Tenterden, 
a mistake which represents that gentleman as 
owning 3,653 acres in Kent, and only receiy- 
ing 478/. a year from them in rent, is noted 
by Mr. Bateman, but not explained. Mr. 
Mace is a local solicitor in Tenterden, and he 
does not own 3,653 acres, or anything like 
that amount. The difficulty is removed if for 
3,653 we read 365. After all, how little of 
the real history of the landed estates of Eng. 
land can be gleaned from a dry catalogue of 
the principal living proprietors. The name 
of Valentine Vickers, of Offley Grove, Salop, 
for instance, calls to our mind a story which, 
had we space to relate it, would well illustrate 
the strange uncertainty of human life, and 
the inconveniences of irrevocable deeds of 
gift. Here, too, we see estates mentioned, 
worth in the aggregate 14,000/. a year, and 
enjoyed by a proprietor who is sixty-five years 
old. The next reversioner is not yet forty; 
nevertheless, his contingent interest in those 
estates was sold at public auction a few months 
ago by order of the Court of Chancery, and 
realized the modest sum of 960/. Then there 
is Wyndham Honywood, a minor, heir to 
6,436 acres, worth 8,275/. a year. Wyndham 
Honywood is a younger son, younger by 4 
quarter of an hour than his twin brother, who 
will inherit whatever remains for him of the 
family estates. A kind uncle left all he had 
to the younger twin, because he was the 
younger, and that he too might not be without 
his due share of the good things of the earth 
As the Fates have in this instance willed it, 
that quarter of an hour’s space which divided 
the brothers at birth, and which was regarded 
by fond relatives as most disastrous to the 
prospects of the younger twin, will be the 
cause of his becoming a far wealthier man 
than his elder brother. 
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The Two Noble Kinsmen. Edited by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. Pitt Press Series. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Tuts edition of a play that is well worth study, 
for more reasons than one, by so careful a 
scholar as Mr. Skeat, deserves a hearty wel- 
come. It is certain that for a proper appre- 
ciation of Shakspeare something ought to be 
known of contemporary writers; and in the 
drama before us, as in ‘Henry VIIL,’ it 
seems probable that Shakspeare worked 
with a brother poet, according to a very com- 
mon Elizabethan custom. This is the view 
followed by Mr. Skeat in his Introduction— 
followed, we are glad to say, with all discre- 
tion, and an utter freedom from that dogmatic 
tone with which some Shakspearean critics 
take upon themselves to speak, the peremp- 
toriness of their utterances being in exact 
proportion to the shallowness of their know- 
ledge, and the incompetency of their judgment. 
“As there is no certain evidence upon the 
subject,” says Mr. Skeat, “I must beg leave to 
remind the reader that what will be here 
advanced is all more or less founded on con- 
jecture ; that I rather record the conclusions 
of others than advance any decided conclusion 
of my own ; and that he is advised to read the 
play carefully, and to form his own opinion 
on the subject.” This is just as a scholar 
should write on such a difficult matter. Capable 
critics have objections to urge against the Shak- 
speare theory. In short, the question is not yet 
thoroughly discussed. And the best assistance 
Mr. Skeat has rendered to its fuller discussion 
is not his reporting other persons’ conclusions 
in his Introduction, but his issuing the play 
in a convenient shape, that it may become 
more widely and intelligently known, and thus 
submitted to a more general criticism. 

Besides an Introduction, Mr. Skeat furnishes 
two collections of notes, one “critical,” 7.¢, 
textual, covering some six pages, and a second 
of a general kind, which will be found of great 
service, for it abounds in illustrative informa- 
tion. The volume closes with an “ Index of 
Words Explained,” for which Mr. Skeat is to 
be particularly thanked. 





A Commonplace Book of John Milton, and a 
Latin Essay and Latin Verses presumed to 


be by Milton. Edited, from the Original 
MSS. in the Possession of Sir Frederick 
U. Graham, Bart., by Alfred J. Horwood. 
(Printed for the Camden Society.) 


We gave such a full account of the contents of 
this ‘Commonplace Book’ in our issue of March 
25th that we need not again describe them. 
What we have now to notice is the appearance 
in print of this most precious MS. Mr. Hor- 
wood, to whom the discovery of it is due, has 
done his part as editor carefully and intelli- 
gently. Had he given us a few more annota- 
tions, we should have received them gladly, as 
many of the works perused by Milton have 
how passed out of general knowledge, and one 
would fain have a few facts ready to hand con- 
cerning them ; but we must not forget to be 
grateful for what he does give, nor yet for 
what he does not, in so far as he refrains from 
the effusive and gushing criticism with which 
some writers submerge us whenever they get 
tear a great name. -Besides a good matter-of- 
fact Introduction, he furnishes a “List of 





authors cited in the ‘Commonplace Book,’” and 
“ References to some passages in Milton’s prose 
works where he has utilized the ‘ Commonplace 
Book,’ ” 

Mr. Horwood judiciously entitles his volume 
‘A Commonplace Book of John Milton’ (or 
would “ Milton’s” be more idiomatic?) ; for, 
in the volume itself, there is a reference to an 
Index Theologicus. We may indulge in the 
hope that other MSS. of the kind may be 
brought to light. Such gems must no longer 
be left to “the dark unfathomed caves” of 
private or public libraries. That they exist, 
the book before us is a substantial proof. The 
Historical Manuscripts Commission is indeed 
doing excellent service. 

“The entries,” it must be remembered, 
“are not mere extracts from” the authors 
quoted ; “they are mostly instances and con- 
clusions deduced from, or fortified by, re- 
ferences to them. The language is in many 
cases Milton’s, sometimes in English, French, 
Italian, or Latin” (Mr. Horwood’s style is a 
little unsatisfactory here). 

At p. xiii, note, Mr. Horwood adduces a new 
argument against Prof. Morley’s belief that the 
poem at the end of the copy of the 1645 edi- 
tion of Milton’s poems in the King’s Library 
is in Milton’s handwriting. ‘The use of the 
form their is alone, I think, conclusive against 
its being” so. Milton “always writes thire or 
thir.” 

Later on Mr. Horwood is “enabled to add 
an interesting item to our scanty knowledge 
of Milton’s doings abroad. In the Travellers’ 
Book of the English College at Rome it is 
recorded that on the 30th of October, 16338, 
Milton and his servant, and N. Cary, brother 
of Lord Falkland, Dr. Holding of Lancaster, 
and N. Fortescue, dined at the college.” The 
guests are described as “nobiles Angli,” and 
are said to have been “ excepti laute.” 

Of the interest of this volume it would be 
hard to speak too highly. It brings before 
us, as nothing has yet done, Milton the assi- 
duous, eager, but always judicious and judicial 
student, intense and yet discriminating, work- 
ing always in the spirit which dictated his 
well-known words :— 

Who reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior 

(And what he brings, what need he elsewhere seek ?), 

Uncertain and unsettled stil! remains, 

Deep versed in books and shallow in himself, 

Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, 

And trifles for choice matters, worth a spunge, 

As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 
As we turn over these pages we seem to be 
present in the poet’s study, and see him in 
the act of absorbing that sound and various 
learning which was to strengthen his hands 
for many a splendid emprise. 

These are the notes—this “the topic folio’ 
—of no mere bookworm, but of a most prac- 
tical intellect. It is clear again and again 
that he reads with a purpose—that he has the 
present with its actualities and with its possi- 
bilities ever close before his eyes. Sometimes, 
indeed, we see him directly preparing himself 
for some special writings, e.g. his ‘ Divorce 
Treatises ; or, the Defences of the English 
People.’ At no time is he merely antiquarian 
or abstract. Here is a paragraph, headed 
“ Mores gentium ”:— 

“A dangerous thing, and an ominous thing, to 
imitate with earnestnesse the fashions of neighbour 


, 





nations; so the English ran madding after the 
French in Edward Confessor’s time, Sto. p. 94, 
Spead. God turn the omen from these days.” 

We notice one or two slips, for which, 
perhaps, Mr. Horwood is not responsible. 
Thus :— 

P. 14. “Quartam uxorem licet mortuis 
prioribus ducere apud Grzecos non licet,” ce. 

P. 28. 7d dvra cupdépov. 

Ib, “Papa subditus juramento fidei exsolvit.” 

P. 36. “ Ubi Petracha juvenis legum stu- 
dium averratur.” 

P. 63. “ Audax Erialus Nisos et impiger.” 

The imperfect line in the second of the two 
pieces of Latin verse, printed by Mr. Horwood 
thus,— 

Stratus purpureo p.... buit... 
we think may be pretty confidently com- 
pleted,— 
Stratus purpureo procubuit toro. 

The writer has, of course, in his mind Nisus’s 
speech to Euryalus in the 9th neid. 








Peru: Tradiciones. Por Ricardo Palma. Ter- 
cera Serie. (Lima, Benito Gil.) 
Tus is a new book full of humour, and the 
humonr is Cervantian in its quality, albeit its 
style will perhaps remind some readers more 
of the picaresca school of writers than any 
other. The matter of the book is varied, and 
consists of short stories, which illustrate the 
early times of the Spanish occupation of 
Peru, and more especially of the foundation 
and settlement of Lima, its once opulent and 
very religious capital. Lima is still the capital 
of Peru, but it is certainly not opulent ; it 
may be religious, for the number of its churches 
is great, the daily services numerous, and the 
congregations large. True, the Inquisition no 
longer exists, as it once did, in great pomp 
and glory, as Sefior Palma shows us in these 
pages—but that need not be considered as 
a sign of religious decadence ; nor because the 
Jesuits have been expelled from the country 
ought we to assume that the Peruvians 
have therefore no fear of God before their 
eyes. The devotion of the ladies of Lima is 
almost as well known as Peruvian guano, 
whether it is equally productive cannot be 
doubted by any who know anything of the 
ways of the City of Kings, as Palma, in his 
gentle irony, still styles the capital of the 
republic. It is the custom in Lima, when any 
religious question is debated in Parliament, 
for the ladies to go to the House of Assembly, 
carefully watch the proceedings, and, after a 
way of their own, take part in them. For 
example, during the last debate on liberty of 
worship, each speaker who defended the pro- 
posal to separate the church from the state 
had a garland of alfalfa flung at his head from 
the ladies’ gallery, the equivalent of which in 
England would be holding a handful of grass 
to a donkey ; the defenders of the rights of 
the church were honoured also with garlands, 
but these were symbolical of honour. This 
should be well weighed by our own members 
of Parliament. A royal commission might be 
appointed to inquire into the custom before 
the proposal is considered of removing the 
grating from before the ladies’ gallery in 
the House of Commons. The ladies of 
Lima are very religious, and, if the same 
cannot be said of the men, the reason must 
be found in the willingness with which they 
allow the fair sex to monopolize all the best 
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places in church, the most prominent position 
in the great processions, and even the boxes 
of the confessional as well. The men of Lima 
are profoundly polite ; if they went to church 
there would be no room for the girls, so they 
wait outside; if the men went to confes- 
sion, the little maids would have to confess 
less, or the number of priests would have to 
be vastly increased. This politeness in re- 
ligious matters in Lima should be thoroughly 
understood by any who care to read Palma’s 
‘Tradiciones,’ and very well worth the trouble 
of reading will they be found. Lest this 
religious earnestness on the part of the ladies 
of Lima should be misunderstood, it should 
be stated that the utmost religious toleration 
exists in Lima. There is a chaplain of the 
Church of England, who holds divine service 
twice a week; a synagogue of the Jews, a 
Chinese joss-house, and an English burying 
ground ; while Masonic lodges are numerous 
and well supported. Only a short time ago, 
an advertisement appeared in the Lima news- 
papers to the effect that when any married 
man lost his life in the cause of religious 
liberty, his wife and children would be taken 
care of by the brethren of Orden y Libertad, 
and any one who volunteered to take care of 
one or more of the martyr’s children should 
be presented with the gold medal of the lodge, 
with freedom to wear it in public. The 
Comercio of Lima, the leading newspaper, 
frequently contains articles on the confessional, 
civil marriage, the absurdity of the Pope’s 
infallibility, and the Immaculate Conception 
that would delight the heart of the Member 
for Peterborough. Whilst, therefore, there 
is in Lima much to attract the soft and 
summer breath of the muse of Cervantes, 
there is a large and increasing number of men 
who delight in seeing that breath applied to 
the weak and silly things which it alone is 
able to reduce to nothing. 

The book, which is admirably printed, is full 
of fun. Its author is still young ; his works have 
been well received in Spain, and himself recently 
elected a member of the Academy in Madrid, 
nor would it surprise us if Spain received a 
new literary impetus from what was once the 
oldest and richest of her dependencies. 

Doubtless it will be thought by some that 
Peru had better pay her debts than write 
books of entertainment, and that it would be 
more becoming to attend to her coupons than 
encourage her wits and humourists. With such 
narrow-mindedness we can have but little sym- 
pathy. We welcome this piece of delightful 
writing from Peru as an evidence of good things 
to come, and of the existence of that life which, 
so long as it gives signs of strength, encourages 
us to exercise the charity that hopeth all 
things. 








Time and Time-Tellers. 
(Hardwicke. ) 

A Catalogue of Books, Manuscripts, Specimens 
of Clocks, Watches, and Watchwork, Paint- 
ings, Prints, &c., in the Library of the 
Worshipful Company of Clockmakers, de- 
posited in the Free Library of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London. (Printed by 
E. J. Francis & Co ) 


By James W. Benson. 


Most people want to know the time of day, 
and the pretty volume by Mr. Benson tells 
them the history of the instruments by which 





time is told. The narrative goes into almost 
prehistoric periods, from 
—— when the world was inits prime, 
When the fresh stars had just begun 
Their race of glory, and young Time 
Told his first birthdays by the sun, 


to the last invented notion for making watches 
regular in their habits, and truth-telling in 
their indications; from primitive posts and 
pillars, casting shadows down, to gas wheels 
and illuminated dials; from watches of the 
size of a shilling to Westminster Ben and 
Bennett’s Great Clock in Cheapside, which are 
the two largest and most perfectly constructed 
in the world. The book is, however, rather 
technical in its narrative; but we take one 
passage as a sample of its quality :— 


“Who shall narrate the characteristics of the 
various fashions in watches, and the trinkets that 
were worn along with them, the manners of the 
fine gentlemen who carried two at a time soon 
after swords were exchanged for walking-canes, 
and when pantaloons anticipated the easier but 
less graceful trousers? Snuff-boxes, bag-wigs, 
pig-tails, high cravats, shoe-buckles, have all gone 
more or less out of fashion, but the watch is 
a perennial, which may indeed change its outer- 
casing and its decorations, like man himself, but 
knows no period of absolute disuse since first it 
started into being. From the time when the first 
Nuremberg egg-watch was produced, there has 
always been noticeable an endeavour to make 
pocket time-pieces more and more small and port- 
able as far as they could be made so consistently 
with their durability. Sometimes the love of very 
minute workmanship has been carried to an 
extreme, but toy-watches of eccentric shapes and 
patterns are but the few exceptions to the general 
rule, which has settled that usefulness and con- 
venience are best provided for within certain 
moderate sizes, and that of all shapes the round 
and flat are the most easily carried. The great 
object of the watchmaker’s ambition is to produce 
a time-keeper minutely accurate, and yet not so 
delicately constructed that it cannot withstand the 
rough usage to which even moderately careful 
wearers subject it. It has been estimated that the 
manufacture of and trade in watches annually in 
England, France, Switzerland, and America amount 
to over 5,000,0001. per ann.; and that in Switzer- 
land alone there are 38,000 persons, one-third of 
whom are women, engaged in the manufacture. 
It is probable that even the immense number of new 
watches thus annually produced barely exceeds 
the growing requirements of the people, who, as 
they increase in intelligence and receive higher 
wages, soon learn the advantage of personally 
possessing a pocket time-keeper, and make it 
accordingly their first ambition to purchase one. 
The Watch Clubs which are formed in the various 
towns and rural districts throughout the kingdom 
enable this desire to be gratified at but small 
pecuniary inconvenience, inasmuch as payment is 
thus made in small instalments at fixed intervals, 
and the watch is bought with sums which might 
have been spent thoughtlessly and to no permanent 
benefit. This first lesson in thrift having been 
well learnt, and the result being so palpably bene- 
ficial to those who exercise it, has often laid the 
basis of a regular habit of economy.” 


The Catalogue of Books, &c., belonging to 
the Clockmakers’ Company, but now deposited 
in the Free Library of the London Corpora- 
tion, contains references to odd bits of infor- 
mation. In the ‘Touchstone for Gold and 
Silver Wares’ (1677) there are ‘‘the laws in 
force against brass hilts and brass buckles.” 
One of the books is ‘ Cocker’s Multum in 
Parvo,’ or the ‘ Pen’s Gallantrie,’ 1660. These 
specimens of penmanship were published when 
Cocker lived ‘‘ on the south side of St. Paul’s 
Church, over against Paul’s Chain.” The 





author died in the King’s Bench Prison, in 
1673. Many of the works of the Rev. Dr. 
Derham, of Upminster, who had the honou 
of being spoken sneeringly of by Voltaire, are 
in the collection; but the dates ascribed to the 
editions seem to us rather doubtful. We ma 
add that few works on the subject of clocks 
by eminent men seem wanting, whether natiye 
or foreign; and, connected therewith, is a 
catalogue of the celebrated and unique collec. 
tion of regulators, clocks, chronometers, and 
watches the property of the late Duke of 
Sussex, who had as curious a collection of 
time - pieces as he had of Old and New 
Testaments. 








The Ecclesiastical History of Ireland from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Times, By 
W. D. Killen, D.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 

A USEFUL ecclesiastical history should contain 

an unbiassed statement of the doctrines, ritual, 

and practices of the several sects which together 
make up the aggregate of the people professing 
themselves to be Christians ; the several relj- 
gious denominations should be treated with 
entire impartiality, and the development of 
doctrine discussed as an ordinary intellectual 
or political phenomenon. It is needless to 
observe that few ecclesiastical histories are 
conceived in this spirit ; their authors, them- 
selves ardent advocates of some particular 
creed, believe that their own sect has the ex- 
clusive right to represent Christianity, and all 
other Christian communities are therefore 
treated as enemies of the system of which they 
profess themselves to be members. Heretics 
have received no mercy from the Orthodox; 
their characters are assailed and doctrines mis- 
represented, so that it is generally difficult, if 
not impossible, to ascertain what were the 
peculiar opinions they professed. When an 
ecclesiastical historian is not only a zealous 
believer in certain doctrines, but also an ad- 
herent of some particular system of church 
polity, he is the more incapable of dealing 
fairly with facts and evidence. 

A Roman Catholic, regarding his Church as 

a supernatural and unchangeable institution, 
naturally seeks in ancient authors for traces of 
the most modern religious development, tones 
down the dark shades of medizval history, 
frames excuses for the errors of the fathers of 
his Church, and attributes to ancient authors 
the opinions and prejudices of the nineteenth 
century. The Presbyterian, regarding the his- 
tory of Christianity from another standpoint, 
although contradicting the Roman Catholic on 
all points, from the same cause falls into the 
same error. The ecclesiastical historian, who 
is the advocate of his sect, when assailed by @ 
critic who is equally an advocate of some 
competing creed, can always reply, in the 
words of Horace,— 


Quid rides? Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur. 


The work, the subject of the present article, 
is not an exception to the general rule ; the 
author is the Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the Presbyterian College, and he writes in 
accordance with, and to promote, the peculiar 
doctrines and system of church government 
which his Church has always zealously enforced. 
His history is essentially controversial, and 
intended not so much for the general public 
as for the pupils of the inst'tution over which 
he himself presides. 
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The facts of church history are embarrassing 
to the followers of Calvin, and they have solved 
the difficulty by boldly cutting the Gordian 
knot. According to them, the Church was 
originally founded with pure doctrine and a 
presbyterian system of government, but ata 
very early period was altogether revolutionized ; 
the bishops illegally seized all power into their 
own hands, and corrupted, or acquiesced in the 
corruption of, the Church’s doctrine and prac- 
tice. In this unfortunate condition Chris- 
tianity continued for at least a thousand years, 
until at the Reformation the novel doctrines 
by which Christianity had been corrupted were 
cast off, and in at least one denomination of 
the reformers the original and divinely insti- 
tuted church polity was re-established. To 
those who advocate such views the history of 
the early Irish Church presents peculiar attrac- 
tions. It is admitted by all that the early Irish, 
or rather Scottish, Church in its organization 
and practices differed from the other contem- 
porary members of the Catholic Church ; in 
the sixth and seventh centuries no missionaries 
were so zealous as those who, issuing from Ire- 
land, penetrated into the valleys of Switzer- 
land. In the monasteries of that island 
learning, when driven from the Continent, 
found a temporary refuge; yet this Church, 
which was never pronounced either heretic 
or even schismatic, was ever at variance with 
the Bshop of Rome. From the date of the 
Synod of Whitby, where Colman confronted 
Wilfred, down to the middle of the twelfth 
century, the Roman Church struggled to reduce 
the Scottish to conformity, and the victory of 
the Roman form was finally secured by the 
conquest of Ireland by Henry the Second. 

Our author naturally treats the Irish Church 
as a “survival” ; while Christianity degene- 
rated everywhere else, a church, pure in doc- 
trine and Presbyterian in form, continued to 
exist in the remote western island until the 
Pope, aided by the power of England, violently 
introduced the corruptions of the Continent. 

The first difficulty encountered by the advo- 
cates of the “ purity” of the early Irish Church 
are the existing records of that church itself, 
which, consisting chiefly of mythical narratives 
and miraculous tales, disclose characteristics 
very foreign to the Christianity of the nine- 
teenth century; indeed, our author himself 
admits that the conduct of the clergy of the 
ancient Irish Church cannot be considered 
satisfactory :— 

“Though Ireland stood so high among the na- 
tions of Europe, its inhabitants could not boast 
after all of any very advanced state of civilization. 
The monkish austerities of its men of learning 
fostered their spiritual pride and impaired their 
intellectual vigour. Whilst the Hibernian saints 
were so remarkable for their self-denial, their 
nobility of spirit, and their missionary zeal, their 
credulity was most childish ; and many of them 
were sadly deficient in the meekness and gentle- 
ness of the gospel. Some allowance should per- 
haps be made for an excitable temperament ; but, 
if we are to credit their biographers, they not un- 
frequently indulged without compunction in gusts 
of passion, and poured out imprecations upon all 
who ventured to thwart them in their designs. No 
wonder that the petty kings and chieftains of the 
country were so often engaged in hostilities, when 
their spiritual guides sometimes fomented the dis- 
cord, and too seldom, by their own example, incul- 
cated the duties of forbearance and forgiveness.” 

As to the doctrine and practice of the Irish 
Church, the difficulty above alluded to is got 





rid of by the simple process of rejecting all the 
miraculous portions of the history, and, the 
legend having been completely stripped of all 
that which the original authors thought most 
important, the miserable residuum is treated as 
the foundation whereon to build a superstruc- 
ture of negative argument, for our author is 
more anxious to prove that the Irish Church 
was zot Roman than that it in any degree 
resembled the Protestantism of the nineteenth 
century. Thus attention is carefully drawn 
to the fact that, in the time of Patrick, “ the 
doctrine of a purgatory was not yet broached 
in the Church of Ireland,” a statement of some 
importance if our author could inform us 
where it had been broached at that date. 
However free St. Patrick was from “the errors 
of Rome,” our author does not desire us to 
infer that “his views were in all respects 
primitive and scriptural,” for even then there 
was “a considerable departure all over the 
West from the arrangement of the days of the 
apostles” ; he “ was infected with the prevail- 
ing mania for a life of celibacy,” nor “ was 
Patrick free from other delusions.” it is, 
however, satisfactory that St. Patrick did not 
found an Episcopal, but a Presbyterian Church, 
for— 

“the pastors ordained by Patrick were dignitaries 
of a very humble grade ; they were such village or 
parochial bishops as were to be found in Britanny, 
the land of his birth(?); and the statement that 
bishops of this description could at one time have 
been reckoned by hundreds rests on a sound his- 
torical basis. These Irish bishops were, in fact, 
simply ordained preachers.” 


In this passage, as in many others, the 
author seems strangely mistaken as to the 
theory of the Episcopacy. A bishop is not 
a bishop by reason of the extent of his jurisdic- 
tion; he is not necessarily attached to any 
particular locality ; but he differs from a priest 
in the nature of his office. The very story of 
the ordination of Columbkille, referred to at 
p. 35, should have prevented our author falling 
into such a mistake. A bishop might have 
been poor, destitute, and ‘“ vagans,” but he 
was still a bishop, and could perform a func- 
tion which no priest or monk, not even the 
Abbot of Hy, would have dared to usurp. A 
similar and unaccountable mistake occurs in a 
very unnecessary attack upon the apostolic 
succession of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Ireland, where the succession is considered 
as being identical with the succession to the see, 
and the function of an archbishop is considered 
as different from that of a bishop. Apostolic 
succession may be something, or it may be 
nothing, but those who assail it should at least 
understand the theory. 

In this, as in every other controversial his- 
tory of the Church, the wild half-pagan saints, 
the quarrelsome bishops, and the imperious 
abbots are all stripped of their traditional cha- 
racteristics, and cut down, or docked into, 
respectable, though somewhat eccentric, Chris- 
tians of the present day. Such a fashion of 
dealing with history is radically false. The 
meaning of a past age cannot be understood 
if its records are read with the view of finding 
arguments to support a foregone conclusion ; 
they must be studied in a purely receptive 
spirit until the student learns to sympathize 
with and reflects the feelings of the writer. 
If asked, How can one best understand the 
spirit of the early Irish Church? our answer 





would be simple,—Read no modern book on 
the subject, but, taking Adamnan’s ‘ Life of 
St. Columba,’ sit down by the sea-shore, and, 
forgetting the doctrine and practice of the 
early Church, the Pope of Rome, and all other 
disturbing topics, read the book through in 
the same spirit in which, when a child, you 
read the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 

The ornamental details of the early Irish 
architecture are embarrassing to the advocates 
of the “ purity” of the Irish Church; and it 
is to be regretted that an author of Dr. Killen’s 
position should have, with the object of escaping 
this difficulty, adopted the absurd theory which 
refers to a heathen origin buildings of so late 
a date as the eleventh century, and appended 
to his text the following extraordinary note :— 

“Tt is a curious fact that the figure of a cow or 
ox—an object of pagan worship—appears abov 
what is known as the south doorway of Cormac’ 
Chapel at Cashel. (See Keane, p.148.) Even some 
of the most venerated old crosses, still extant in 
Ireland, betray their heathen origin. Thus, at the 
base of the cross at Kells, county Meath, are two 
centaurs. ‘The first is Kronos, the horned one, 
t.c.Osiris; and the second Sagittarius, the armour- 
bearer of Osiris.” (Keane, p. 152.) Keane maintains 
that some of the inscriptions upon these crosses have 
been made long since the formation of the crosses 
themselves (pp. 299-302). It has been already 
stated that the symbol of the cross was in use 
among the heathen many centuries before the 
Christian era.” 

It is to be desired that Dr. Killen should, 
when he next travels upon the Continent, visit 
the Scotch Church at Ratisbon, and inform us 
whether, in his opinion, the sculptures upon 
the front of that church are also referable to 
a heathen origin. 

The spirit in which ecclesiastical antiquities 
are dealt with in this work is fairly illustrated 
in the following passage :— 

“The Irish poet still kindles into enthusiasm 
when he tells of the harp of his country— 


that once through Tara’s hall 
The soul of music shed ; 


and we can well believe that the clergy, who could 
play skilfully on the favourite instrument, were not 
slow to add its fascinations to ‘the grave sweet 
melody’ of the great congregation. In their offices 
they were accustomed to the repetition of the 
Psalms, and it never appears to have occurred to 
them that they were not at liberty literally to 
comply with the commandment, ‘Sing unto the 
Lord with thanksgiving; sing praise upon the 
harp unto our God.’” 

We are not informed which canon or 
council forbade instrumental music at this 
period. Surely this passage is intended for 
the exclusive benefit of the divinity students 
of the Presbyterian College. 

In his zeal to denounce the corruptions 
which deformed the pure Church of Ireland, 
our author confounds with the Christian 
custom of fasting, not unknown to the Pres- 
byterian Church, the pre Christian practice of 
fasting against a person, still practised in India 
under the name of ‘‘ dharma.” 

“ At this time (the eleventh century ?) the ordi- 
nance of fasting was sometimes sadly perverted. 
It was observed—not to cherish a spirit of repent- 
ance in those by whom it was practised—but to 
bring down judgment upon others. Any evil 
which subsequently happened to obnoxious in- 
dividuals was imputed to its influence. We are 
told, for example, how in a.p. 1043, there was @ 
‘fasting of the clergy’ in Westmeath, ‘against’ a 
certain chieftain at whom they had taken umbrage.” 

It is provoking to read such a passage after 
the publication of the first and second volumes 
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of the Brehon Laws and of Sir H. Maine’s 
recent works. 

The complete union of the Irish with the | 
Continental Church effected in the twelfth 
century, is a subject upon which different 
opinions are, and may be, entertained ; but | 
the causes which produced it are obvious | 
enough. The Danish wars had reduced the 
former political system of Ireland to chaos ; 
the clergy, as well as the laity, were exposed 
to every form of violence; the former Celtic 
civilization had disappeared ; the energy which | 
had made the Irish Church a missionary and 
learned church had died out ; at the same time | 
the continental nations and the Church estab- 
lished among them were now more civilized, 
better orgunized, and richer than the Irish or | 
their Church; Irish bishops resorted to the | 
Continent, not to teach, but to learn, and 
naturally desired to introduce into their own | 
Church the system of order and discipline 
which bad excited their admiration on the 
Continent. There was no important difference 
in doctrine to prevent the success of such a 
project, and the Irish Church no longer pos- | 
sessed the national spirit so remarkable in 
Columban. Whatever had been the pecu- 
liarities of the Irish Church, it is clear that, 
in the twelfth century, the only differences 
between it and the Continental Church were in | 
its organization and canons and in its ritual 
to a small extent. By the Irish synods and 
councils of the twelfth century the Church 
was reorganized upon the continental system, 
and the canon law introduced. The Pope 
found his interests to be identical with those 
of the King of England, and naturally co- 
operated in what he doubtless considered 
would lead to the civilizing of the island. Our 
author is of opinion that this process of re- 
organization was equivalent to an entire revo- 
lution, and that the introduction of diocesan 
jurisdiction was the cause of fearful disturbance 
and civil wars, and remarks,— 

“Tt is significant among the acts of violence 
recorded, we read frequently of the pillage or 
destruction of churches and monasteries. The 
depredators were pro‘essing Christians, who com- 
plained that they were aggrieved,and who employed 
this mode of protesting against ecclesiastical in- 
justice.” 

Civil war and confusion were the normal 
condition of Ireland during the interval be- 
tween the death of Brien and the arrival of 
the English, but we should desire some evi- 
dence to prove that matters became worse, or 
could possibly have become worse, after the 
Synod of Rathbreasail than they had pre- 
viously been, or that the universal disorder 
had any connexion with things ecclesiastical. 
Religious liberty and a free press are the most 
important conquests of modern civilization, 
and every man is now and in this country at 
liberty, not only to publish his own opinion, 
but even to declare that all those who differ 
from him are fools and knaves; but it is im- 
possible to place confidence in any one who, 
professing to be an historian, is unable to see 
aught noble or admirable outside his own par- 
ticular circle, and who treats those who differ 
from him as either fraudulent or imbecile. 
The following passages will sufficiently prove 





that our author is, from the strength of his | 
religious convictions, quite unfitted to write 
an ecclesiastical history of the Middle Ages. 
He blames Malachy for not denouncing the 


“Bachall Isa,” or crozier of Armagh, “as a 
piece of trumpery superstition.” When the 
same prelate obtained the pallium, we are 
informed that “the indefatigable Malachy re- 


| solved to complete the organization of the 


Irish Church by applying in person for a grant 
of this piece of pontifical finery.” “In 
A.D, 1179 no less than six Irish prelates 
appeared in a general council of what was 
called the Catholic Church.” Alluding to the 
monasteries built by the English in Ireland, 
our author adds :— 

“Tn our days we may gaze with admiration on 
the remains of these beautiful structures, and we 
may recognize them as evidences of the taste and 


| skill of the workmen of other generations ; but we 


grievously mistake if we imagine that they supply 
proof of the enlightened piety of their founders, 


| There may be fine wxsthetic sentiment where there 


is no relish for the beauty of holiness. Herod the 
Great, who rebuilt the Temple of Jerusalem in 
such splendour, was a monster of iniquity. He 
put to death several members of his own family ; 
he slew all the infants in Bethlehem and its neigh- 
bourhood ; and, had he been permitted, he would 
have imbrued his hands in the blood of the Lord 
of Glory. Nota few of those who built churches 
and abbeys in Ireland were persons of very equi- 
vocal reputation.” 


This work also affords evidence that medi- 
geval councils are not much studied in the 
Presbyterian theological schools; it is very 


| natural that they should not be included in 
| the prescribed course; but an acquaintance 


with them would have prevented our author 
from stating that “even in the time of 
Malachy some respectable Irish theologians 
refused to swallow this monstrous absurdity ” 
(.¢., transubstantiation). Malachy died in 
A.D. 1048, and the dogma of transubstantiation, 
as defined originally by Paschasius Radbert, 
was not adopted as a doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, nor was Berengar condemned until 
A.D. 1050. 

We have confined our remarks to the earlier 
portion of this work as being that in which its 
value as an ecclesiastical history may be most 
fairly tested, and we have intentionally ab- 
stained from any small criticism on obscure 
historical questions ; but, as to the residue, we 
have no hesitation in stating that the unfor- 
tunate failings which render the author in- 
capable of fairly estimating or understanding 
the conduct or character of men who lived in 
a different age, or who unfortunately differ 
in opinion from himself, pervade the whole, 
and all Christians who fall short of, or were 
enemies of, the Presbyterian Church receive the 
same chastisement. There is an old proverb, 
*‘ Exceptio probat regulam,” and we therefore 
add that our author has a deep reverence for 
Bale, Bishop of Ossory, and we must further 
admit that he honestly appreciates Bedell, 
Bishop of Kilmore. 

It is not likely that this work can be ac- 
cepted by the public as a satisfactory history 
of Christianity in Ireland, but its careful 
perusal may be recommended to two classes : 
first, to those students for the Presbyterian 
ministry who desire tofconfirm themselves in 
the very narrow views of their Church, and 
to exclude the dangerous influence of the 
modern critical and historical spirit; and, 
secondly, tothe members of the English Church 


_ who desire to estimate the bitter, but justifi- 
| able, feelings which the intolerance of their 


fathers has kindled in the breast of the Non- 





. . a 
conformists against what was in Ireland, and 
is in England, the Established Church. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

Heronshaw ; or, Modern Thought. By Quinta; 
Lapis. 3 vols. (Charing Cross Publishing 
Company. ) 

In the Counsellor’s House. From the Germay 
of E. Marlitt, by Annie Wood. 3 yok 
(Bentley & Son.) 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkie Collins, 2 vols 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Reward of Constancy. 
(Provost & Co.) 

Margary’s Faith. 
(Samuel Tinsley.) 

Madame. By Frank Lee Benedict. 
(Same publisher.) 

Rosie and Hugh ; or, Lost and Found. By 
Helen C. Nash. (Same publisher.) 

A NOVEL is nowadays the simplest medign 

for airing one’s dullest ideas and one’s poorest 

jokes. We doubt, for instance, ifthe remark, 

‘¢ What a worry these wherries are!” would 

call forth a “‘silvery laugh ” from any one ex- 

cept a character in ‘ Heronshaw.’ Then ou 
author objects to the term “ God,” because it 
is associated with the ridiculous superstitions 
of persons less advanced than himself; and 
nothing is easier, and, as it would seem, 
nothing more convincing, than to make all 
the persons in his book, from the Oxford pro- 
fessor to the village girl, speak of the “ All- 
perfect.” It is never very difficult to establish 
one’s own opinions if one can build up the 
arguments against them oneself, with a view 
to overthrowing them, and, by adopting this 
plan, Quintus Lapis proves, now during a 
fashionable dinner-party, now during the flirta- 
tions of a dance, that total abstinence and 
belief in the Bible are mistakes, and that the 
laws and customs which regulate labour and 
prescribe brandy-and-soda early in the mom- 
ing are worse than useless. It will be gathered 
from what we have said, that the talk in 

‘ Heronshaw ’ is “ far from frivolous.” Indeed, 

to borrow the author's own words, there is “a 

superior tone about it, each of them (sie) 

expressing now and then a sentiment or an 
opinion exhibiting high moral principle above 
the ordinary tattle or mere clatter of this 
world.” The only fault we have to find is 
that “the higher cultivation of the spirit” 
leaves no room (although the book is in three 
volumes, and the print rather smaller than is 
usual in these books) for the progress of the 
story, which, indeed, is left in much the same 
state at the end as it was at the beginning, 
where two fine young men were found 
falling in love with two possessors of “ liquid 
feminine orbs,” though, of course, the four 
young people eventually pair off and live 
happily ever afterwards, The truth is that 
Quintus Lapis exhibits the marks of an u- 
imaginative schoolboy on almost every page 
of his book. He is constantly, for instance, 
answering imaginary examination questions, 
and informs us that * Plato lived 400 years 
before Jesus,” that Constantinople is “the 
former capital of the Eastern portion of the 

Roman Empire,” and that “good-bye 3 

the old term for God be with you.” It 1s 

possible that Quintus Lapis has been chafed 
by restraints put upon his assertions of 

unbelief, and has taken a silent revenge 2 

print. At all events, it is satisfactory t 
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know that “the Marchioness was not a person 
to exclude the young from theological discus- 
sion,” and it is evident that “young men are 
now made to think more carefully on public 
and private matters at public schools.” The 
result is ‘ Heronshaw.’ ' 

‘In the Counsellor’s House’ opens with a fault 
of construction. A man who has just undergone 
an operation loses his life, under circumstances 
known only to one other person. This person, 
for various reasons, conceals the circumstances, 
apd allows the surgeon who had performed 
the operation to bear the blame of unskilful 
treatment. An incident of this kind occurring 
in the first chapter of a novel ought, by all 
rules of construction, to have an important 
effect on the course of events. As a matter 
of fact, it has none whatever. The young 
doctor has a few hard words spoken of him 
by his enemies, but his professional career is 
in no way injured. Nor, which is more im- 
portant from the novelist’s point of view, are 
his matrimonial prospects really affected, for 
though the girl to whom he is betrothed 
takes her share in reproaching him with want 
of skill, it is clear that she has never really 
cared for him, and, amid the other causes of 
estrangement, this is soon forgotten. An odd 
instance of the difference between German 
and English manners is afforded by the scene 
wherein, after declarations on the lady’s part 
that she hates him, and strong expressions of 
her desire to be free, the doctor, who himself 
by this time loves another woman much better, 
insists on holding her to her promise, of 
which the betrothal ring is the emblem. A 
cynic might point out as a still more remark- 
able phenomenon, that the lady who thus 
flings away a certainty of marriage is twenty- 
nine years old. We cannot say that any of 
the personages of the story are very pleasing. 
The doctor, who is the hero, is a good example 
of the half-scientific, half-military prig, a class 
well known in the Fatherland. The lady with 
whom he plays the game of fast-and-loose is, 
as we have said, twenty-nine years old, writes 
in magazines, and speaks of herself as a “rich 
perfumed plant”; and her grandmother and 
the other members of her family are all dis- 
agreeable after their ways. Her half-sister, 
for whom her lover finally gives her up, an 
imocent and not wholly unpleasant young 
girl, tinctured, however, rather too deeply 
with Dresden culture, and the Doctor's aunt, 
an elderly lady of the German “goody” type, 
who makes pancakes and talks piously, are 
the only two people in the book whom we 
do not feel we should hate if we met them in 
the flesh, The descriptions are good, though, as 
is usual with descriptions of German life and 
scenery, they produce a somewhat depressing 
effect, like the national stove-warmed rooms. 

The translation seems to be pretty well 
executed. We have only noticed two places 
which seem to show marks of haste, both in 
the first volume. On p. 271, “a rash but 
trembling hand,” seems an odd expression, 
and, a few pages further on, we find one young 
lady ‘‘vinking to another to follow.” Rasch” 
and “winken” are not best represented in 
Meaning by their English cognates. ‘ Long 
accounts of everything that transpired in the 
house by the river” is a vulgarism of which 
the translator must wholly bear the blame. 

In spite of certain eminent. instances on the 


other side, we cannot regard the practice of 





introducing “supernatural machinery” into 
novels as satisfactory. A short ghost-story, 
well told and well authenticated, has its merits; 
but a ghost-story protracted over two volumes 
produces the same effect as if the author made 
his plot turn upon some abnormal physical 
characteristic, made his hero ten feet high, 
or gave his heroine a chignon which rendered 
her invisible. That effect is tersely summed 
up by Horace, in the words “‘incredulus odi,” 
“T don’t like it, and I don’t believe it.” We 
have a kind of feeling in reading such a story 
as Mr. Wilkie Collins’s last, that if two people 
who have fallen in love with each other in 
their youth, and are afterwards separated, are 
to keep appearing to each other in dreams 
and visions, everything must, of course, come 
right, without any trouble on their (or the 
author’s) part. ‘Ye gods, annihilate both 
space and time, to make two lovers happy,” is 
a prayer which has always been regarded as 
the type of unreasonable audacity ; but this, or 
something very like it, is granted to the hero 
and heroine of ‘The Two Destinies.’ There 
is also a subsidiary touch of quasi-super- 
naturalism in a lady by whom the hero is 
nursed after an accident in Shetland, and who 
makes six cats dance to the music of her harp, 
and always wears a veil. Beyond this there 
is little in the book calling for remark. The 
people are commonplace, outside of their pecu- 
liar properties, and, for the most part, dis- 
agreeable. We can hardly recommend ‘The 
Two Destinies’ as pleasant holiday reading. 

‘The Reward of Constancy’ may be described 
as a book written by a tradesman for trades- 
men. At least, so we infer from internal 
evidence, for we neither know nor care who 
is the person who rejoices in the initials 
T. W. A tradesman’s career might, we can 
well imagine, offer good materials for a very 
interesting novel; but the bare chronicle of 
the life of an ordinary country bookseller will, 
we fancy, not prove attractive even to his 
fellow-tradesmen. The work before us is 
literally a chronicle of the counter, and a more 
stupid, unnatural production we never read. 
The author takes as his heroine a young 
woman, who is the daughter of a chemist in 
a provincial town, and as his hero the son of 
a clergyman, who deliberately, and from 
choice, binds himself to a bookseller and 
stationer in the same place. These two fall 
in love with each other, and, after a prosaic 
courtship, eventually marry. The jiancée is 
spoken of as a young lady, and we are asked 
to believe that one of her brothers is an officer 
of Hussars, and an intimate friend of the heir 
of a baronet of large property. Somehow or 
another the shopkeeping circle associate on 
terms of the greatest intimacy with country 
gentlemen. The language used, however, by 
some of the dramatis persone is occasionally 
so vulgar that it is evident that the author’s 
experience of good society is limited. Every 
one talks, too, in the most stilted manner, and 
highly improving discourses of the feeblest 
nature are frequent. We might give many 
instances of 1. W.’s priggishness and utter 
incapacity to write anything worth reading ; 
but we should only be wasting powder and 
shot, so we shall merely ask our readers to 
take our word for it, that should they come 
across this pitiable production, the best thing 
they can do is to leave it alone. 

There is no reason whatever why Miss 





Harding should not gratify herself, and 
amuse the family circle, by writing stories. 
We, however, in the interests of the public, 
protest against her having novels printed 
for any but private circulation. Her pro- 
ductions are exceedingly moral, very proper, 
and thoroughly harmless. On the other hand, 
she lacks all the qualifications for a novelist. 
She is equally wanting in imagination, creative 
power, and knowledge of the world. As to 
conventionality, one would imagine she had 
never stirred beyond the limits of the most 
provincial of provincial towns. As a proof of 
her ignorance of matters with which most 
people are, and all authors or authoresses. 
ought to be, acquainted, we may mention the 
following facts. Miss Harding apparently 
believes that, if a daughter be the eldest child, 
she inherits all the personal property of which 
her father may die possessed, her brother only 
obtaining the real estate. Then she has an 
idea that it might happen that a dukedom 
would descend to a nephew, and not to the 
eldest son, who would only inherit his father’s 
second title. We doubt whether, since the 
accession of Her Majesty, boys have ever 
become midshipmen at so. early an age as 
ten. Another fault we have to find with Miss 
Harding is that she has on three several occa 
sions used Greek words without any excuse. 
The public does not the least care whether she 
has received a classical education or not. To 
make up for this display of superficial learning, 
she offends taste by making her heroine, who 
is supposed to be a young lady, use such ex- 
pressions, as “ Whoever can it be?” and ‘‘ What- 
ever canitbe?” Of plot there is nosign ; the 
heroine’s faith is not really exposed to any 
trial; and, to sum up, the book before us might 
be, if curtailed, suitable for the pages of a 
quasi-religious periodical, but should never 
have been published in a separate form. 
Our advice to Miss Harding is that she should 
read, think, and see something of the world 
before she again ventures upon authorship. 
We question, however, whether under any 
circumstances she will ever be able to write 
anything worth publishing. 

‘Madame’ is really a good second-class novel, 
with an interesting, if occasionally somewhat 
improbable, plot. With the exception, too, 
of a single vulgar phrase, i. ¢., ‘‘ Whoever 
can it be?” which is put into the mouth of a 
refined and well-educated young lady, the 
style is satisfactory. There is a good deal of 
excitement and mystery in the story, and the 
reader does not even begin to entertain sus- 
picions as to one important point till near the. 
end, Some of the characters have a good deal 
of individuality, especially the leading lady, 
the central figure round which the chief interest 
of the tale revolves. This lady is Madame 
Jostram, a beautiful, wonderfully youthful- 
looking woman, of great genius and enormous 
wealth. Indeed, she is a sort of Corinne and 
Monte Cristo rolled into one. Unfortunately 
she is the victim of circumstances, which make 
her appear to have been a violater of the 
Seventh Commandment as well as a poisoner. 
So horrible have been her alleged crimes, that 
society shudders at her very name, and she 
consequently spreads abroad a belief in her 
death, and assumes an alias. Owing, how- 
ever, to the malignity of the villain of the 
story, she is exposed, pursued with execrations, 
and hunted from place to place. The. villain 
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is rather a commonplace scoundrel, though the 
author would have us believe the contrary. 
The good characters, of whom there are several, 
are in their respective ways very good. One 
in particular, an American gentleman, is 
indeed a hero in his unselfishness, generosity, 
and noble trust in and devotion to the beau- 
tiful but universally execrated woman above 
mentioned. The minor characters are also 
good, There is a retired American officer, who 
is never offensively Yankeeish ; his childish, 
selfish, but shrewd and affectionate little wife; 
and a vain, stingy, scheming old spinster, who, 
notwithstanding her faults, is better in some 
essentials than many better women. The author 
is evidently very fond of an old lawyer, who 
is represented as having a kind heart under 
a rough exterior. To our thinking, one act of 
his in exposing the heroine was so brutal that 
we cannot feel anything but disgust for him. 
The worst of the story is, that the said heroine 
is so wonderfully obstinate that she casts away 
all chance of setting herself right with the 
world. As we have said before, however, the 
novel is, as times go, a good novel enough, 
and, in the present dearth of new readable 
books, we recommend it to all patronizers of 
circulating libraries. Those who have visited 
Nice will be particularly interested in the 
book, as many of the scenes are laid at that 
cosmopolitan resort of luxurious idleness. 

Though in outward appearance an ordinary 
one-volume novel, ‘ Rosie and Hugh’ is really 
but a book for children not olderthantwelve. We 
can assure the most careful mothers that there is 
nothing in ‘ Rosie and Hugh’ which is in the 
least likely tocorrupt the minds of young people. 
We must admit, however, that some of the 
characters have a knack of perpetually getting 
into dangerous scrapes, and always succeed, in 
a most demoralizing manner, in avoiding any 
serious consequences. The younger characters 
are certainly natural and pleasant, notwith- 
standing the love of mischief by which they 
are distinguished ; but the grown-up dramatis 
persone are somewhat commonplace. As a 
novel this is a weak production; but as a 
juvenile story it is not amiss. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, with 

Exercises. By A. Sidgwick, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
THE school-boy of the immediate future is a lucky 
being. Editors and compilers of all classes are 
anticipating his wants and clearing obstacles from 
his path. A large per- centage of his sorrows 
and perplexities is at once annihilated by the 
opening of the veritably royal road to the 
learning of Greek prose composition which Mr. 
A. Sidgwick has, with much skill, industry, and 
judgment, prepared for his safe and easy pro- 
gress. The notes on Syntax are conspicuous 
for the comparison and contrast of Greek, Latin, 
and English forms of expression. The notes 
on Idiom give, as Mr. Sidgwick says, “a general 
review of the main differences between the English 
and the Greek natural mode of expression.” The 
lists of conjunctions, particles, and prepositions 
will be found very useful, though not absolutely 
exhaustive. For example, “if possible... and 
failing that,” waAvrrd ye... ei dé pur), escapes 
notice. The vocabulary will, to some extent, make 
up for the poverty and perversity of our wretched 
English-Greek lexicons. As for the exercises, they 
are calculated to make the work generally popular. 
The last two parts are extracts from English prose 
writers, carefully selected as much for their point 
and interest as for their adaptability for translation ; 
while the two first parts are specimens of ancient 





and modern humour so paraphrased as to be more 
easily turned into Greek. The tale of ‘ The Jump- 
ing Frog’ looks very quaint in its classical guise, 
and “ Paddy” still betrays his fatherland, though 
individualized as the Hellene “ Padius,” nor is it 
difficult to recognize Talleyrand in “ Talirantes.” 
No doubt the translation of a connected story may 
make a boy feel “what he can never feel about 
sentences, that he is really composing, writing 
something, and that it is in his power, if he takes 
pains, to do really good work, in which he may 
take pride and pleasure; it is not a task to be 
done, but a chance for the exercise of a faculty ;” 
but a humorous story will be devoured before the 
inevitable Greek version is thought of, and, when 
the work begins, we suspect that such a story even 
as ‘Polus and the Snail’ will be found no more 
lively than a series of copy-book headings or the 
varied recital of Balbus’s architectural exploits. 
However, even if Mr. Sidgwick’s endeavour to 
make Greek prose composition lively should be a 
failure, it can do no harm, and may get his book 
a sale independently of its educational circulation. 
In conclusion, we must observe that very few, if 
any, University candidates for classical honours 
could fail to derive benefit from a careful study of 
Mr. Sidgwick’s notes and lists, which occupy about 
half,the book ; so that we anticipate a great suc- 
cess for this valuable and novel publication. 


Germanicus; or, Extracts from the Annals of 
Tacitus. With English Notes, Introduction, &c. 
For the Middle Forms of Public Schools. By 
A. H. Beesly, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

THE episode of Germanicus is more likely than any 

other extract from the ‘ Annals’ to be appreciated 

by middle-form boys; but, notwithstanding Mr. 

Beesly’s judicious selection, we are not very san- 

guine as to the success of his attempt to introduce 

Tacitus to the notice of boys who generally find 

Livy quite sufficiently difficult. Mr. Beesly’s ex- 

perience may possibly have taught him that boys 

never read introductions, else it is surprising that 
he should illustrate the injustice which he con- 
sidered has been done to the character of Tiberius, 
by discussing his letter respecting Cotta Messa- 
linus. The difficulties of Tacitus are precisely 
those which it is most difficult to meet by short 
notes, as the form of his highly artificial periods is 
no less perplexing than his pregnant phraseology. 

Mr. Beesly’s notes seem to refer rather to the 

matter than to the shape of the sentences, He 

gives no note on the construction of “ Acce- 

debant muliebres offensiones, novercalibus Livi 

in Agrippinam stimulis paullo atque ipsa Agrip- 

pina, commotior,” &., Ann. i. 33, “Magna... 
memoria” (ib.) is clearly not ‘as vivid memory,” 
but “the memory . . was held in high honour”; 

“dissoni questus” is more than “a hum of dis- 

content,” i. 34; “mali moris” (i. 36) is not “in- 

human,” so much as “ unsoldierly,” or, as Church 
and Brodribb take it, “of evil precedent.” The 
subjunctive in “moriturum potius quam fidem 
exsueret clamitans ... diripuit” is thus explained 

(p. 52): “sc. esse qui, which depend on the infini- 

tive understood in the participle, viz, ‘malle 

mori.’” Surely the infinitive is “ moriturum esse 
vel fore,” as the grammars have it, and “quam” 
after the comparative “ potius” can naturally take 

a subjunctive. Such shortcomings are more rare 

as the work proceeds, and, if an edition of the kind 

be required at all, Mr. Beesly’s little book will, to 

a fair extent, answer the purpose for which it is 

designed. 








LAW BOOKS. 

A Concise Law Dictionary. By Herbert Newman 
Mozley and George Crispe Whiteley. (Butter- 
worths, ) 

Messrs. Moziry AND WHITELEY, both graduates 

of Cambridge, and both barristers, have brought 

to the difficult task of constructing a ‘ Concise Law 

Dictionary’ a large amount of erudition and in- 

dustry. A little more wholesome sternness, how- 

ever, in excluding unnecessary words would have 
left them at liberty to give more complete explana- 
tions of some which they could not venture to 





a 
omit. We cannot conceive why such words 
“ posting,” “ledger,” and “ double entry ” should 
find a place in a law dictionary ; and the explana. 
tions of these words are necessarily too sketch 
to convey the least idea of the real nature of the 
celebrated “Italian method” of book-keeping 
Again, it is unfortunate that much valuable space 
has been sacrificed, by scattering miscellaneous 
terms of Scotch and Indian law over the p 
while even the most ordinary words pertaining to 
those systems may sometimes be sought for jp 
vain. We find “legitim” defined as the portion 
of a deceased man’s estate to which his children 
are entitled ; but the authers omit to inform yg 
that there is such a thing as widow’s “ legitim” 
also. ‘“‘ Dower,” as a term of English and Roman 
law, is noticed, but the well-known “dower” of 
Mohammedan law, and “stridhan” of Hindu law, 
are entirely left out. No two words are more 
familiar to those who have studied, even super. 
ficially, the systems to which they respectively 
belong ; yet these important terms, still in daily 
use, have had to make way for such euphonious 
curiosities of antiquity as “ hloth,” “ hoastmen,” 
“fengeld,” “filkdale,” “forecheapum,” “twelfhindi,” 
and “lestagefry.” In their zeal for smoke-dried 
and outlandish expressions, the authors are occa 
sionally rather slovenly in their treatment of the 
law of our own day. It is scarcely correct to state 
that bills in equity are now superseded by “ general 
indorsements.” If “statements of claim” were 
substituted, it would be rather nearer the mark; 
but there is, in fact, no single proceeding which 
exactly takes the place of filing a bill ; and half 
a page might reasonably have been spared to ex- 
plain the precise steps by which an action under 
the new practice is commenced. It would not be 
difficult to point out other defects of a similar 
kind ; and we certainly think that the excision 
of some things, and the addition of others, might 
render a second edition more valuable than 
the first. At the same time, the book contains 
much useful information; and, as the price is 
moderate, and the ordinary terms of Engiish law 
appear to be well explained, we may conscientiously 
recommend the ‘Concise Law Dictionary’ to the 
young lawyer and student. 


Outlines of Civil Procedure: being a Concise 
Treatise on the House of Lords, the Court of 
Appeal, and the High Court of Justice, and the 
Procedure and Practice therein, with Notes. By 
Edward Stanley Roscoe. (Longmans & Co.) 


Srartine with the opinion, perhaps not altogether 
ill founded, that the Judicature Acts, with their 
concomitant Orders and Rules, are a mere ill- 
assorted gathering of the majority of rules of pry- 
cedure now in force, Mr. Roscoe points to other 
nations as having codified their procedure more 
successfully than ourselves; and hopes that, some 
day, we also may have a lucid code of practice, 
unmixed with those enactments touching the sub- 
stance of the law which here and there crop up in 
the much-abused Acts of 1873 and 1875, In the 
mean time, for present use, he has arranged the 
substance of the Acts and Orders in a little treatise, 
which, he believes, may be useful to students, and 
even to more advanced readers, by placing the 
existing law of procedure before them in a concise 
and readable form. The intention is laudable, 
and Mr. Roscoe’s desire to write a useful book 
has, no doubt, been realized to some extent ; but 
more knowledge and greater care must be ex- 
pended on such a work if it claims to be looked 
upon as carrying with it any weight or authority. 
Starting from the very Preface, we find a want 
of careful revision, resulting sometimes in 
punctuation, faulty references, or bad grammar. 
Thus, in the Preface, we are told that “with the 
body of the work is incorporated parts of,” &c. ; at 
e 49, line 4, a truant semicolon ruins the 
sense by its absence ; at page 48, Order xix., Rule 
26 is referred to instead of Order xix., Rule 25, and 
a semicolon following the word “averred,” in- 
stead of coming after “stated” in the previous 
line, makes the whole passage confused and prac 
tically useless, What authority has the author 
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— 
ing, at page 50, that a defendant, denying 
ra ee Phat his van ran over the plaintiff, 
must state, not only that he is not himself the 
owner of the van, but what person is actually the 
owner thereof? Can it be, in these enlightened 
days, that a man is to be condemned in mages 
and costs, because he does not know who is the 
owner of @ problematical vehicle, which perhaps 
did, and perhaps did not, run over somebody else? 
d what does Mr. Roscoe mean by the state- 
ment that any fresh matter of defence, under cer- 
tain circumstances, may be pleaded “ without any 
edings”? The rule is, that, under those cir- 
cumstances, it may be pleaded without leave, 
whereas, under any other circumstances the per- 
mission of a judge must be obtained. At page 47 
4 singular non sequitur occurs, the author telling 
us (correctly, so far) that dates, sums, and num- 
bers are to be written, for the sake of plainness, 
in figures, but not explaining why it “ necessarily 
follows” from this, that when separate and dis- 
tinct facts are used as grounds of defence, they 
should be stated separately and distinctly. A 
wayward full-stop, which has strayed away and 
planted itself in a wrong place, is the principal 
cause of this curious juxtaposition. Chancery 
barristers will be surprised to learn that, under 
the old practice, affidavits were usually taken 
before the examiners ; still more so, to see their 
gid and trusted guide, ‘Daniell’s Chancery Prac- 
tice,’ referred to as the authority for so wonderful a 
statement. Imagine two highly respectable, but 
possibly gouty, old gentlemen, scouring all the 
country in search of affidavits for Chancery suits ! 
Ordoes the author imagine that all the litigants 
and their witnesses had to travel up to town and 
nake their affidavits in one musty set of chambers 
gmewhere near Chancery Lane? If Mr. Roscoe 
ever took up a copy of the Law List, he must 
have wondered what some thousands of “Commis- 
sioners to administer oaths in Chancery” had to 
do, supposing, as he does, that two examiners 
were sufficient to superintend the making of all 
the affidavits in all the Chancery suits in 


England. 


The County Court Statutes, from 1846 to 1875. 
By G. Manley Wetherfield. (Crosby Lock- 
wood & Co.) 

Mr, WETHERFIELD’s book is convenient enough 

wamere collection of statutes, &c., in a portable 

fom; but as a law-book it is rather calculated to 
distract the forensic mind from its usual calmness. 

A new County Courts Act was passed last year, 

md Mr. Wetherfield, in his ‘ Practical Notes,’ 

udertakes to point out what changes in the law 

have been effected. If there is any advantage at 
alin such a process (and we are far from denying 
that there may be), such advantage can only be 
attained by strict accuracy. Lawyers can easily 
rad each new section with the naked eye, and 
they will probably prefer to do so when they 
fnd that the glasses supplied by Mr. Wetherfield 
ae apt to add something to, or subtract something 
fom, the object in view. A case in point will 
te found in Section IV., which, according to the 
author, “gives county court judges a power similar 
to that of judges of the High Court of Justice in 
banco or at chambers, to decide ex parte applica- 
tions on matters pending.” Turning to the section 
itself, we find that the words “in banco or” are 
superfluous ; and that the section contains a second 
povision, enabling a county court judge, with the 
tonsent of both parties, to decide any matter at 

‘ny place, either within or without his own district, 

Here, therefore, in one short passage, Mr. Wether- 
ld gives us far too much in one direction, and 

fr too little in another. A marginal note at 

». 192 informs us, erroneously, that Section 33 of 

te Act of 1867 is repealed. At p. 246, we are 

tld that, in certain cases, “the plaintiff must be 

‘tved personally.” With what? will the reader 

Mirabile dictu, with the summons which he 
ius taken out against the defendant! At p. clvii, 
er viii., Rule 7,” is unmeaning, and we pre- 

‘ime that “ Order vii, Rule 8” is meant ; but we 

ind that the Orders themselves are responsible 





for this mistake. As a matter of taste, and for 
variety’s sake, it may be very well to have “ pro- 
lixity” and “ proxility” at p. 254, instead of print- 
ing the former word twice over, but we doubt 
whether such a departure from our normal concep- 
tions of orthography would be sanctioned at a 
“bee.” Upon the whole, we cannot congratulate 
Mr. Wetherfield on his latest effort to connect 
re name with the subject of County Courts juris- 
iction. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILY NOTE BOOKS, 


The Star in the Dust-Heap. By the Hon. Mrs, 
Greene. (Warne & Co.) 
Wedding Chimes: Notes of Marriages of Relutives 
and Friends, (Same publishers.) 
Immortelles: a Souvenir of Departed Relatives and 
Friends, (Same publishers.) 
‘Tue Srar in THE Dust-HEap’ is a very pretty, 
readable story, though there is a dash of senti- 
mentality in the descriptions of Davie Chalmers, 
his beauty and amiability. The story is well told; 
it is the record of his sorrows and troubles, and the 
childlike religious faith and simplicity which carry 
him through them all, until, in the darkest moment, 
when he sits, a poor little outcast, on a dust- 
heap in a London mews, he has a wonderful 
dream of joy about heaven and the angels. 
When he awakens in the grey, cold morning 
to find it all a dream, he sees a _ beautiful 
diamond star, which at first he thinks must 
have been dropped by one of the angels, but 
which in the end turns out to belong to a beauti- 
ful countess who is a real angel upon earth. 
After he has successfully resisted all tempta- 
tions to sell it—for he is sorely tempted in many 
ways—he is at last brought to the beautiful countess, 
who becomes his guardian angel; and he finds his 
dear old nurse Martha, and his long-lost dog 
Czesar, who had, indeed, been the innocent cause 
of his feeling tempted to sell the diamond star, to 
get money to buy him back. The story ends as 
happily as any young reader could desire. There 
is, as we have said, too much sugar of sentiment 
both in the style and in the story, but young 
readers will not be displeased with that. The 
story is, however, to the real poor outcast boys of 
London what Westall’s pictures of rustic poverty 
were to the farmers and woodmen of reality. 
‘Wedding Chimes’ and ‘Immortelles’ are two 
prettily got up little books, with dates and 
spaces for each day of the year, with an appropriate 
verse or motto to each. Some of these are happily 
selected. Those prefixed to the dates of ‘Wedding 
Chimes’ make a whole book of valentines, which 
would be suitable as illustrations to those re- 
markable works of fancy issued on the 14th of 
successive Februaries with a punctuality which 
seems akin to “one of the laws of nature”! The 
‘Immortelles’ are more sombre, as is natural. The 
verses might serve to soothe those whose sorrow 
is not very deep, nor beyond the reach of graceful 
poetic diction. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Many will be glad to hear of the publication of 
new editions of the works of our lamented con- 
tributor, Col. George Greenwood, The Tree-Lifter 
and Rain and Rivers. The latter is enriched by 
additions made by the author, from the publication 
of the second edition, in 1866, down to his decease 
in last November. 

WE have on our table The English Catholic 
Library: Spiritual Letters of S. Francis de Sales ; 
The Spiritual Combat, by Laurence Scupoli; The 
Hidden Life of the Soul; Of the Imitation of 
Christ, by Thomas & Kempis; and The Christian 
Year (Rivingtons). Among new editions, we have 
Familiar Latin Quotations and Proverbs (Whit- 
taker),—The History and Conquests of the Sara- 
cens, by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. LL.D. (Macmillan), 
—On Foot through the Peak, by J. Croston, F.S.A. 
(Simpkin),—and Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge, by 
H. Aidé (Smith, Elder & Co.). Also the following 

phlets: Health and Exercise, by G, Wilson, 
MA M.D. (Simpkin),—The Countries of the 





World, Part. I., by R. Brown, M.A. (Cassell),— 
Memorials of Windsor, by W. Marratt (Darton),— 
and Revue des Premiers Travaux de la Société des 
Institutions de Prévoyance, avec Documents, Notes 
et Observations, by A. de Malarce (Paris, Dupont). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Theology. 
Cooper's (T.) Verity and Value of the Miracles of Christ, 2/6 cl. 
Hawker’s WJ.) Bible Thoughts in Quiet Hours, Galatians, cr. 


vo. 2/ cl.; Genesis, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Kimball’s (J. W.) Encouragements to Faith, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Lothian’s (M.) Course of Addresses on the Word and Works of 
God, cr. Svo. 3/6 cl. 


Book of Scottish Story, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Merivale’s (C.) Roman Triumvirates, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 


Geography. 
Gill's (Rev. W. W.) Life in the Southern Isles, cr. 8vo. 5/6 cl. 
re A.) Large Game Shooting in Thibet, 2nd series, 
to. 


/ 
Long-Bey’s (Col. C. C.) Central Africa, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Manning's (Rev. S.) American Pictures Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil, roy. 8vo. 8/ cl. 
Music. 
Bristol Tune Book, Small Edition Complete, cr. Svo. 3/ cl. 
Science. 
Blaserna’s (Prof. P.) Theory of Sound in its Relation to 
Music, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl 
Flint’s (A.) Manual of Percussion and Auscultation, 6/6 cl. 
Virchow’s (Prof. R.) Description of Method of Performing Post 
Mortem Examinations at Berlin, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 


General Literature. 
Coultas’s (H ) Zoology of the Bible, roy. 16mo. 4/ cl. 
Domestic Economy for Girls, edited by Rev. E. T. Stevens, 
Book 1, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Jackson’s (A. G.) Missioner’s Manual, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Little Wide Awake, Vol. 1877, 4to. 3/ bds. 
Parkes's (E. A.) Public Health, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Reward of Constancy, by T. W., cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Routledge’s Every Boy's Annual for 1877, roy. Svo. 6/ cl. 
Stretton’s (H.) Storm of Life, 16mo. 1/6 cl. 








POETRY. 
WomeN there are who say the world is slow 

To recognize their scientific power ; 

Wherefore they fill with heat the flying hour, 
And let the beauty of their sweet life go 
Like water thro’ a child’s frail fingers. So 

Might the tree murmur not to be a tower, 

Might envy of the strong storm vex the shower 
That wakes sweet blossoms and makes brooklets flow. 
The lady whom I love has no such thought; 

No stolid strength of mind shall make her weak, 

No folly sink her in the sad abyss 
Where these same scientific souls are caught. 

She knows a kiss befits a lovely cheek, 

Ay, and that rosy lips were made to kiss. 
Mortimer Comins. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 
St. Petersburg, September 1. 
Tue Third Session of the International Congress 
of Orientalists held its first meeting at the Uni- 
versity this morning. The progress which has of 
late years been made by the Russians in Central 
Asia, and the increasing concern which is now 
taken by Europe in general in all matters relating 
to the East, tend to invest the present meeting 
with more than usual interest, and the gathering 
of Oriental scholars who have assembled to take 
part in the proceedings is not unworthy of the 
occasion. From all parts of Europe and Asia, 
those learned in Eastern tongues have here met 
together, while the presence of the Emperor of 
Brazil, who appears in the list of honorary members 
as Dom Pedro d’Alcantara, testifies to the sus- 
tained interest which that enlightened sovereign 
takes in the studies in which he has been so long 
engaged. 
he business of the Session began on Wednesday 
evening, when the presidents and vice-presidents 
of the various sections were nominated, and, at the 
opening Séance, this morning, the formal duty of 
electing them, together with the President of 
the Congress, was gone through. The salon 
in which the meeting was held is a large room 
on the first floor of the University, At one 
end of the room stood a semi-circular table, 
at which sat the members of the Committee of 
Organization and some of the foreign delegates ; 
while behind them, on a raised dais, were seated 
a number of Orientals, dressed in every kind of 
Eastern garb and in every variety of colour. Across 
the end of the semi-circle were placed a number of 
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chairs for the delegates of the foreign governments, 
but as these possessed the attraction of affording 
their occupants the opportunity of seeing and being 
seen, they were eagerly taken possession of by 
others than those for whom they were intended, 
with the single exception of Dom Pedro d’Alcan- 
tara, who displayed a lively interest in the pro- 
ceedings throughout. The body of the hall was 
well filled with the ordinary members of the 
Congress, while three sides of the gallery which 
surrounds it were occupied by friends of the Com- 
mittee. Shortly after one o'clock, the hour ap- 
pointed for the opening of the Séance, M. W. W. 
Grigorief, the learned Professor of Eastern History 
at the Imperial University, and to whose energy 
and foresight the admirable arrangements which 
have been made for the conduct of the business of 
the Congress are mainly due, took his seat at the 
table. At the same moment a choir of singers in 
the gallery at the end of the salon commenced a 
chant appropriate to the occasion, and which was 
rendered with the wonderful harmony common to 
the best choral singing in Russia. This concluded, 
M. Grigorief ascended the tribune, and read a short 
address in French, in which he bade welcome to the 
members of Congress, and acknowledged in grateful 
terms the assistance which had been rendered to 
the Committee by the Russian and foreign 
Governments and by the corresponding members. 
On behalf of the foreign members, M. Ch, Schefer 
read a reply, which was warmly received, and in 
which he expressed the obligations under which his 
colleagues feel themselves to be placed to M. 
Grigorief and his co-committee-men, for the kindly 
reception they have met at their hands. These 
preliminaries having been concluded, the business 
of the meeting began, and resulted in the follow- 
ing arrangements for the division and government 
of the Sections :— 

(1) To-morrow morning (Saturday, Sept. 2), 
the Central Asian Section, under the presidency 
of M. Ch. Schefer, the delegate of the French 
Government, and the vice-presidency of MM, de 
Goeje and Véliaminow-Zernow, will meet for dis- 
cussion ; (2) and in the evening the Caucasian 
Section will assemble, under the presidency of M. 
Gamazow, with whom will be associated Mr, Cust, 
the delegate of the Philological Society, and M. 
A. Berger, as vice-presidents. (3) On Monday 
morning, his Excellency Ahmed Véfyk, the Turkish 
delegate, with Prof. Wright, who represents the 
University of Cambridge, and M. Mehren, the 
Danish delegate, as vice-presidents, will preside 
over the Turkish Section. (4) On Monday even- 
ing, members interested in the far East will meet 
under the presidency of M. de Rosny, and 
MM. J. Zakharow and Lagus. (5) On Tuesday 
morning, M. Kern, with vice-presidents MM. 
Sachau and Kossovicz, will preside over the 
Indian Section; (6) and in the evening 
Prof. Vassiliew, with MM. Slovtsow and Neu- 
mann, will perform the same offices at the meeting 
of the Siberian Section. (7) On Wednesday, the 
Transcaucasian Section will assemble, under the 
presidency of M. Patkanow, with Capt. Clarke, 
the delegate of the Geographical Society, and Mr. 
Eastwick, C.B., as vice-presidents. On Thursday 
the meetings will be intermitted, and the members 
will be invited to forget their fatigues in an expe- 
dition to Peterhorf. (8) On Friday morning, how- 
ever, work will be recommenced by a meeting of 
the Archeological Section, under the presidency 
of M. Oppert, who will be assisted by MM. 
Tiesenhausen and Stickel ; (9) and the labours 
of the Congress will be brought to a close on the 
following day, when Prof. Douglas, the British 
delegate, with M. De Gubernatis, and Prof. 
Chenery, who represents the University of Oxford, 
as vice - presidents, will preside over the Section 
which is to be devoted to discussions on the Reli- 
gious and Philosophical Systems of the East. 








GEORGE SMITH. 
Tue students of the Assyrian language and 
literature bave lost their ruler, the Trustees 
of the British Museum have lost one of the 





most promising of their employés, the officials 
one of their most laborious and successful col- 
leagues, in the unexpected decease of Mr. George 
Smith, the well-known Assyriologist and explorer. 
Mr. Smith began his life’s work as a bank- 
note copper and steel plate engraver, in the 
employment of the firm of Bradbury & Evans, and 
during his connexion with that house was an 
object of remark for the careful and systematic 
manner in which he performed the difficult 
work committed to his hands. In 1866, he 
contributed to the Atheneum his notice of the 
‘Tribute of Jehu,’ which may be taken as his 
earliest work on Assyrian philology, the result of 
his studies of the then recently exhibited Ninevite 
sculptures in the Assyrian galleries of the British 
Museum, which he carried on with unceasing 
energy and devotion at every leisure moment 
while engaged in the engraving works. There is 
a legend that the young student hoarded up his 
pocket-money to purchase the learned treatises of 
Rawlinson, Grotefend and Hincks, and, later on, 
surprised Sir Henry Rawlinson by reading from 
the belly of the great bull, an inscription which 
confirmed the epoch of Jehu, King of Israel, and 
gave a landmark for all history. In 1867, he was 
appointed a senior assistant of the Lower Section, 
in,the Department of Egyptian and Oriental 
Antiquities in the British Museum, a position 
which he owed in the main to the exertions of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and Dr. Samuel Birch, who 
were not slow to discover in the humble engraver 
the germ of genius, Shortly after his accession to 
official life, he publishedthe Eponym Canon, B.c. 763, 
an important contribution to Oriental Chronology, 
and the Annals of Tiglath Pileser II.; and 
during the interval between this time and 1871, 
he produced many other treatises and works on 
Assyrian history and chronology, while at the 
same time a great portion of his spare time was 
devoted to the preparation of the plates of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, published by the British 
Museum. Inthe year 1871, Mr. Smith made a 
discovery of equal or even greater importance, in our 
opinion, than all his Assyrian interpretations. It 
was that the Cypriote inscriptions were written in 
a syllabic character. Later on, with the aid of 
Dr. Birch, he identified this language with the 
Greek, and these discoveries soon led to rapid 
progress in the study of the language by the 
late Dr. Brandis and other foreign linguists. 
In 1871, he published the Annals of Assur- 
banipal; the Early History of Babylonia; 
and on the 3rd December, 1872, the celebrated 
Chaldean Account of the Deluge was detailed to 
the public at a meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, of which he was one of the most 
prominent members, Shortly afterwards the pro- 
prietors of the Daily Telegraph organized an expe- 
dition to Mesopotamia to be conducted by Mr. 
Smith, who left England for the prosecution of 
Assyrian exploration on the 20th January, 1873, 
and reached Kouyunjik on the 2nd of March, 
paying a flying visit to Babylonia. The antiquities, 
cuneiform tablets, inscriptions, and miscellaneous 
prcceeds of this journey were presented to the 
British Museum, and are exhibited at present in 
the galleries of the department to which they 
belong. In 1873 and 1874, Mr. Smith undertook 
another archeological journey to the same site on 
behalf of the Trustees of the British Museum, and 
returned, after successfully demonstrating the 
valuable result likely to accrue to the world of 
historicsciencefroma more systematic and thorough 
examination of the enormous ruined heaps of 
former imperial libraries in the plains of Asia. 
Mr. Smith’s principal contributions to literature 
during 1875 were the discovery of the Creation 
Legends, 4th of March, and the ‘ History of Assyria,’ 
in the series of “ Ancient History from the Monu- 
ments.” In addition to these, the Transactions of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology received con- 
stant communications from his pen ; and the series 
of ‘ Records of the Past,’ of Messrs. Bagster & Sons, 
contain a number of valuable contributions, which 
he made from time to time to that publication. 
In February, 1875, Mr. Smith started on his third 





archeological mission to the East, it being cop 
fidently hoped that renewed excavations on the 
old Ninevite sites, near Mosul, on the Tigris 
the breaking of new ground in other parts of 
potamia, would yield an abundant harvest of valy. 
able results. He went out under the auspices of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, and all might 
have been expected to go well with him, in Spite 
of his having annoyed the Ottoman authorities } 
having published some criticisms on Turkish miss 
rule. On reaching Constantinople, however, the 
delays he met with in obtaining the firman 
mised to the Foreign Office too clearly foreboded 
his being treated in the same manner as Dr, Schlig. 
mann, who had been compelled to give up his plan 
of resuming this season his excavations at Hissarlik. 

On the 4th inst., news reached England, from 
Pera, that Mr. Smith had died at Aleppo, on the 
19th of August. But no details have as yet come 
to hand, so that his friends have no means of 
knowing whether he succumbed to disease, which 
was known to be rife in those parts, or fell 9 
victim to the unsettled and unsafe state of the 
country through which he had so bravely en. 
deavoured to make his way in more directions 
than one. 

Mr. Smith leaves a widow and a numerous 
family of young children, who were entirely de 
pendent on his labours for their support, to mourn 
his loss ; but there can be no doubt that proper 
recognition will be made of the great services ren- 
dered by him to the literary prestige of England. 








THE CHISWICK PRESS. 
198, Piccadilly. 

In the account of the Chiswick Press given ina 
letter to the Athenwum of the 19th of August, there 
is a paragraph which is calculated to mislead your 
readers. They would gather from it that William 
Pickering commenced his career as publisher ip 
1828-9, and on this “beginning” his fame was 
built, he depending for it on his connexion with 
the firm of Whittingham. The fact is that, previous 
to this date, and previously also to any connexion 
with the Chiswick Press, he had established a 
considerable reputation. He had published all 
the leading English historical classics of that day; 
and his editions of these works had brought about 
a revolution in the publishing trade, Three 
beautifully printed editions of Shakspeare had 
already been published by him, as also editions of 
the principal poets from Chaucer downwards, 
Space will not allow me to name a tithe of his 
popular and antiquarian publications. Besides 
these, he had published a series of Latin and 
Italian classics, the typographical skill displayed 
in which has never been equalled by any English 
printer; Didot, of Paris, having alone attempted 
torivalit. This was all done before Whittingham 
had printed a line for Pickering; but to Pickering 
the Chiswick Press owes the first introduction of 
the typographical ornaments on which it prides 
itself. These titles, initial letters, borders, and 
ornaments were designed for Pickering by Stothard, 
Gerente, and Willement, and some of the best, 
con amore, by Mr. F. Montagu. To these W. 
Pickering added a large collection, copied from the 
best old designs of Geoffrey Tory, Pigouchet, and 
others. Without the knowledge of old books 
which Mr. Pickering possessed, no such collection 
could have been made. It was rather, therefore, 
Pickering who helped the Chiswick Press to its 
present standing than that William Pickering 
owed his reputation to the Chiswick Press. That 
Mr. Whittingham was an able coadjutor during 
the period that the two worked together it is no 
intended to dispute ; but he was neither the author 
of Pickering’s fame nor of the peculiarities for 
which Pickering’s publications and the Chiswick 
Press books are chiefly prized. 

Basi Montaau PicKERING 








Literary Gossip. 
We have received Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet 
on the “ Bulgarian horrors.” In praising “ Mr 
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pears, of Constantinople, Correspondent of the 
Daily News for Bulgaria,” he forgets Mr. 
MacGahan, who has been, as we stated a month 
, the Daily News Special Commissioner in 
Bulgaria. Mr. Gladstone does not appear to 
have kept himself well informed as to the 
ition of the Eastern question during the 
months of July and August, for he speaks (at 
. 34) of having just received, “through the 
courtesy of M. Musurus,” a French translation 
of the Turkish official Report on the Bulgarian 
events, which he proceeds to criticize as a new 
document, being apparently unaware that it 
appeared in the English newspapers in the 
first week in August. 


Tae ‘Speaker’s Commentary’ has hardly 
been completed before it seems likely to be 
superseded, Messrs. Cassell have just con- 
cluded an arrangement for the publication of 
a new Commentary on the whole Bible, the 
ostensible editors of which are the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol and Prof. Lightfoot. 
The editors have already made their arrange- 
ments with some of the ablest and most 
learned scholars and divines in the country. 
No money is to be spared which can be wisely 
spent in rendering this undertaking a success. 


Mr. EUGENE ScoHuYLEr’slong-expected work, 
‘Turkistan : Notes of a Journey in the Russian 
Provinces of Central Asia and the Khanates 
of Bokhara and Kokand,’ will be ready for 
publication on Thursday, the 14th inst. 


Messrs. H. 8. Kine & Co. are about to 
publish a narrative of journeys made by Col. 
Playfair in the steps of the famous Abyssinian 
traveller, James Bruce. Peculiar interest 
attaches to this work, because, by the kind- 
ness of Lady Thurlow, the great granddaughter 
of James Bruce, a very large collection of 
his original drawings, which have never been 
made public, have been placed at the disposi- 
tin of Col. Playfair. They comprise draw- 
ings of all the important Roman and Mauri- 
tanian remains, drawn for the most part in 
duplicate by Bruce, and by Luigi Balugani, 
the Italian artist, who accompanied him on his 
tour. Time and spoilers have done much to 
destroy these remains in the last hundred 
years, and the earlier beauty of many can 
oly be understood by means of these draw- 
ings, a large number of which will be re- 
produced in the present volumes. 


Tue ‘ Life of Charles Kingsley,’ which will 
appear during the present winter season, will, 
we are informed, contain, as a fac-simile of his 
handwriting, the manuscript of his well-known 
‘Three Fishers.’ 


TE lectures on Genesis, delivered by the 
late Rev. F. W. Robertson, of Brighton, have 
been long expected. Messrs. H. S. King & 
Co, announce that they will be published by 
them during the coming winter season. 


Ir had been too hastily asserted that the 
valuable library of J. Janin, after the death of 
his widow, would become the property of the 
French Institute. It appears now that it will 
besold, with the rest of the property of the late 
“prince des critiques,” in October next. By 
the inventory recently made by a public 
lotary, after the death of Madame Janin, the 
brary consists of no less than 6,248 volumes, 
most of them very valuable, and all of them 
bound with the careful supervision of a true 
tibliophile, Among them is one dedicated 


by Alexandre Dumas ji/s “Au juge supréme 
du talent.” 

Dr. Caspar R. Grecory informs us that 
as the publisher of Von Tischendorf’s Greek 
Testament is anxious to issue the second part 
of the ‘Editio VIII. Critica Minor,’ with its 
Prolegomena, as soon as possible, he intends 
to make these briefer prolegomena as con- 
cise as possible. Those belonging to the 
“editio major” will follow. In common with 
all scholars, he laments over the fact that an 
irrecoverable store of paleography and text- 
criticism perished with the deceased. 


Tue whole of the first edition of Mr. 
George Howell’s ‘ Handy-Book of the Labour 
Laws’ having been sold, a second edition is 
now in the press, and will be ready for issue 
during the present month. This edition will 
contain, in addition to other new matter, a 
review of the judgments of Barons Bramwell 
and Huddlestone with regard to “ picketing.” 


THERE are two cylinder inscriptions of 
Esarhaddon in the British Museum, and these 
will shortly be described, and a translation in 
full given of them, by Mr. W. St. Chad Bos- 
cawen, the well-known Assyriologist. His 
work will be shortly published, and will also 
contain a number of inscriptions, and transla- 
tions of curious addresses presented to Esar- 
haddon by the priests of the temple of Istar. 
A cuneiform text and glossary will be ap- 
pended to the work, which is expected to be 
of some philological importance. 


Mr. LoncFrettow has been persistently 
annoyed by all kinds of requests to write verses 
in honour of the Centennial. He has invari- 
ably refused; and the report is that he is 
busily engaged in composing a long poem, on 
an Indian subject, which, with references to 
the boundary disputes, is expected to have a 
political tinge. 

Pror. Horstmann, of Sagan, Silesia, has 
promised to edit the whole of the ‘Early 
English Legends or Lives of Saints’ for the 
Early English Text Society. His first publi- 
cation will consist of the extra Lives, those 
chiefly in stanzas, and not contained in the 
standard Collection, from which Mr. Furnivall 
edited fourteen for the Philological Society in 
1862. This extra set will be printed next 
year, and issued early in 1878. The standard 
Collection will be edited from the best MS., that 
from which Mr. Furnivall printed (Harleian, 
2277), and will be collated with all the other 
MSS. Of these thick quartos, Dr. Horstmann 
has, with his splendid German perseverance, 
already copied with his own hand no less than 
eight MSS., and he means to copy all the 
rest. The Rev. Dr. Richard Morris had origin- 
ally intended to edit this collection for the 
Society, but has thought it only right to hand 
the task over to Dr. Horstmann, after his long 
labour at the MSS. Dr. Morris will, how- 
ever, still write the grammatical and dialectal 
Introduction to the book. 


We learn that Mr. Quaritch, of Piccadilly, 
is about to publish a popular edition of Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber’s translation of the cele- 
brated Welsh stories called Mabinogion. In 
a small and cheap form, it will enable readers 
to acquaint themselves with the original sources 
of the famous Arthurian romances. 


THE Italian Minister of Public Instruction 








has just acquired for the Library of the Collegio 





| Romano (now a public institution) the valuable 


collection of Chinese and Japanese books once 
possessed by Signor Carlo Valenziani. It 
consists of 896 volumes of Chinese and 1,158 
of Japanese authors. Among the best and 
most curious are a work on botany, with 
beautiful miniatures, the plays of Yuen, the 
agricultural treatise of Paolo Sin, several dic- 
tionaries of the old Japanese language and 
maps of Japan, executed after the Western 
method at the instigation of the late Taicoon. 

Mr. Demetrios Bikevas has just printed 
at Athens, and published in London, a trans- 
lation into modern Greek of Shakspeare’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Othello,’ and ‘King 
Lear.’ 

Mr. FrepERicK WeEpDMOoRE’s new book, 
‘Studies in English Art,’ will be published, 
we hear, by Mr. Bentley in October. 

A WELL-KNOWN writer on the Edinburgh 
Review has in the press a work in which he 
tries to prove that the Annals of Tacitus was 
not written by Tacitus at all, but was a forgery 
by Poggius (Braccioli) ! 

THERE will soon be published a volume of 
sonnets, illustrating “the master passion,” 
and with these a song and two odes, the work 
of Mr. W. J. Inchbold, the landscape-painter. 








SCIENCE 
The Races of Mankind; being a Popular 
Description of the Characteristics, Manners, 
and Customs of the Principal Varieties of 
the Human Family. By Robert Brown, 
M.A, 4 vols, (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 


OF all branches of natural science, the Science 
of Man ought surely to be the most popular. 
Almost every one cares to know something 
about the physical features and social charac- 
teristics of people whom he is not likely to 
have a chance of meeting face to face; some- 
thing about the various types presented by 
the modifications of the human species in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. One would suppose, 
therefore, that Anthropology, or at least that 
branch of it which still bears the older name 
of Ethnology, might fairly lay claim to a place 
in the front rank among the popular sciences. 
And when we turn to such writers as the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M. Figuier, and Dr. Robert 
Brown, it can hardly be said that advantage 
has not been fully taken of the ease with 
which ethnology lends itself to popular treat- 
ment. 

After nearly four years of labour Dr. Brown 
has completed the last volume of his ‘ Races 
of Mankind.’ Putting the four volumes to- 
gether they make a substantial work, which, 
on the whole, appears admirably fitted to serve 
the purpose for which it was originally in- 
tended. Not that it forms a complete treatise 
on Descriptive Ethnology ; but then we have 
no right to expect such a treatise, since it did 
not fall within the writer's intention to give 
an exhaustive account of all the known races of 
men, still less to supply such anthropological 
details as are needed by the scientific student. 
Craniological distinctions and philological sub- 
tleties are rarely, if ever, mentioned, and nine 
readers out of ten will be devoutly thankful 
for the omission. The writer judiciously keeps 
such things far in the background, whilst he 





gives prominence to the manners and customs 
of the peoples whom he describes. It is some- 
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thing to say that, although the four volumes 
run to nearly 1,300 pages, the author never 
loses his popular style, and rarely errs in the 
other direction by straining after effect. 

In describing the several races or permanent 
varieties of mankind, a geographical rather 
than an ethnological arrangement has been 
followed. This, without doubt, has its advan- 
tages in a popular work, though the student 
of anthropology would certainly desire some 
more scientific classification, such as that of 
Prof. Huxley, which, on the whole, is probably 
the best that has yet been suggested. 

It was a wise course of Dr. Brown to com- 
mence his work with a description of the 
Eskimo and the Indians of North-Western 
America. Having passed several years among 
these peoples, he is entitled to speak with 
authority; and, being too an experienced 
naturalist, he has been able to hit off their 
ethnical characteristics far better than could 
have been done by an unscientific traveller. 
When Dr. Brown does not speak from personal 
observation—and this must needs be the case 
throughout the larger part of such a work—he 
takes care to borrow from the most recent and 
most trustworthy authorities. Thus we find 
him quoting from the Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute for the present year; and 
where information has been published since 
the earlier part of the work was in the press 
he contrives to make use of it by references in 
an Appendix. He might, however, have ad- 
vantageously availed himself more freely of the 
copious writings of the German anthropologists, 
such as Waitz, Peschel, Fritsch, and Perty. 
So far as we have checked Dr. Brown’s state- 
ments they are remarkably accurate, though 
it is hardly to be supposed that little inaceu- 
racies have not found their way into so large 
a mass of matter. In the chapter on the 
Tasmanians, for example, we are told that the 
last native died in 1871, whereas the death 
of poor Truganina, well known to Mr. Bon- 
wick’s readers, was announced in the Zimes 
only a few weeks ago. 

A notable feature in Dr. Brown’s work—a 
feature which contributes in no small measure 
to its popular character—is the profusion of 
wood-engravings with which it is illustrated. 
The four volumes contain, indeed, about 500 
illustrations, including many full-page engrav- 
ings. If we mistake not, many of these have 
done duty elsewhere, but, considering the 
moderate price at which the work is issued, 
we have no right to complain on this score. 
Although we willingly admit that many of the 
illustrations are highly creditable and effective, 
there are others which, to our notion, fail to 
express the special features of the people whom 
they are intended to represent. It must be 
confessed, however, that it is often difficult to 
obtain thoroughly satisfactory results, except 
by means of photography ; and, indeed, one 
gets spoiled for the ordinary run of wood- 
engravings after being familiar with Dam- 
mann’s beautiful album of anthropology, which 
is better known, however, in Berlin than in 
London. 








The Native Races of the Pacific States of North 
America. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 


(Longmans & Co.) 
SIXTEEN years ago, Mr. Bancroft commenced 
collecting material relative to the numerous 
nations which inhabit that immense territory 





bordering the Pacific Ocean, from Alaska 
in the north down to the isthmus of Darien ; 
and Messrs. Longmans have now published 
the volumes which complete Mr. Bancroft’s 
encyclopedic work, the result of immense 
labour and research as well as of expense. 
A more complete work of descriptive eth- 
nology has never hitherto appeared, and as 
a standard work of reference it will be in- 
valuable to both present and future anthro- 
pologists. 

By 1869, Mr. Bancroft had succeeded in 
accumulating some 16,000 books, manuscripts, 
and pamphlets, besides maps, &c., 3,000 being 
furnished by the Biblioteca Imperial de Mejico, 
after the tragic death of the unfortunate 
Maximilian. 

With the help of Mr. Oak, a systematic 
Index was made, and this list of 1,200 authors 
(which is given at the commencement of 
Vol. L.) is alone a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the Pacific States. 

Skilled assistance was not wanting in the 
various special departments: Mr. Arundel- 
Harcourt undertaking the researches on the 
Manners and Customs of the Civilized Nations; 
Mr. W. M. Fisher, the Mythology; Mr. 
Goldschmidt, the Language; and Mr. Oak, 
the Antiquities and Abcriginal History. A 
large corps of assistance was also necessary to 
help Mr. Bancroft in selecting and sifting the 
wheat from this mass of chaff, and the subject- 
matter was finally arranged under the direct 
supervision and responsibility of Mr. Bancroft 
himself. In the present notice, the first two 
volumes only are taken into consideration ; 
and here it may be premised that a work of 
this description, as a work of reference, is not 
one to be read straight through by the general 
reader, for there is no room for interesting 
anecdotes ; and a series of dry facts relative to 
innumerable tribes, who all preserve a certain 
family resemblance in their manners and 
customs, and especially in certain hideous 
vices, cannot be strung together without a 
certain monotony and iteration, which is very 
tiresome to any reader except the anthropo- 
logical student. 

The first volume is taken up with an accurate 
delineation of the aboriginal wild tribes who 
inhabit the western half of North America ; 
and the second treats of the civilized nations. 

Although Mr. Bancroft has not attempted 
any scientific anthropological classification of 
the peoples, it was necessary for him to group 
them in some fashion, and, accordingly, he 
has adopted an arbitrary system by grouping 
clusters of tribes within certain geographical 
limits, and hence he arranges them in the 
following groups, viz., 1, Hyperboreans; 2, 
Columbians ; 3, Californians; 4, New Mexicans; 
5, Mexicans ; 6, Central Americans ; whilst, 
in the second volume, the civilized nations 
form a seventh separate group. These groups 
are divided into smaller subdivisions; and, 
finally, at the end of each chapter which 
describes the groups and subdivisions is a 
detailed list of the separate tribes and their 
tribal boundaries, illustrated with some ex- 
cellent maps. 

Mr. Bancroft’s systematic delineation of the 
customs and characteristics peculiar to each 
people commences with, first, a description 
of the habitat of a group, the physical geo- 
graphy of the region, its vegetation and pro- 
ducts, the climate and its influence on the 








nations ; next we have presented to us the 
people themselves, their physical and mental 
characteristics, peculiarities, &c., their cloth. 
ing, dwellings, and sustenance, their imple. 
ments, arts, and manufactures, their laws ang 
government, their domestic and social affaj 
amusements, &c., and, finally, their religion 
superstitions, diseases, and funeral ceremonies 
and different customs of sepulture, cremation, 
and exposure of the dead. 
Here is a vivid description of the struggle 
for existence in the country inhabited by the 
Hyperboreans—that group of nations whose 
territory lies north of the fifty-fifth parallel:— 
“The whole occupation of man throughout this 
region is a struggle for life. So long as the organ. 
ism is plentifully supplied with heat-producing 
food, all is well. Once let the internal fire go 
down, and all is ill. Unlike the inhabitants of 
equatorial latitudes where, Eden-like, the shelter. 
ing tree drops food, and the little nourishment 
essential to life may be obtained by only stretching 
forth the hand and plucking it, the Hyperborean 
man must maintain a constant warfare with nature 
or die. His daily food depends upon the success 
of his daily battle with beasts, birds, and fishes, 
which dispute with him possession of sea and land, 
Unfortunate in his search for game, or foiled in 
his attempt at capture, he must fast. The asgo- 
ciate of beasts, governed by the same emergencies, 
preying upon animals as animals prey upon each 
other, the victim supplying all the necessities of 
the victor, occupying teiritory in common, both 
alike drawing supplies directly from the storehouse 
of nature,—primitive man derives his very quality 
from the brute with which he struggles. The 
idiosyncrasies of the animal fasten upon him, snd 
that upon which he feeds becomes a part of him. 
Thus in a nation of hunters inhabiting a rigorous 
climate we may look for wiry, keen-scented men, 
who in their wars upon wild beasts put forth 
strength and endurance in order to overtake and 
capture the strong; cunning is opposed by supe- 
rior cunning; a stealthy watchfulness governs 
every movement, while the intelligence of the man 
contends with the instincts of the brute. Frisher- 
men, on the other hand, who obtain their food 
with comparatively little effort, are more sluggish 
in their natures and less noble in their iets 
ment. In the icy regions of the north, the animal 
creation supplies man with food, clothing, and 
caloric, with all the requisites of an existence 
under circumstances apparently the most adverse to 
comfort ; and when he digs his dwelling beneath the 
ground, or walls out the piercing wind with sow, 
his ultimate object is attained. The chief differ. 
ences in tribes occupying the interior and the sea: 
bord—the elevated, treeless, grassy plains east 
of the Rocky Mountains and the humid islands 
and shores of the great North-west—grow out of 
necessities arising from their methods of precuring 
food. Even causes so slight as the sheltering bend 
of a coast-line, the guarding of a shore by islands; 
the breaking of a seabord by inlets, and covering 
of the strand with sea-weed and polyps, requiring 
only the labour of gathering, or the presence of a 
bluff coast or windy promontory, whose occupants 
are obliged to put forth more vigorous action for 
sustenance—all govern man in his development.’ 
Mr. Bancroft disclaims any attempt at 
anthropological classification; but surely 
he is not right in deriving the Caribs 
from a half-caste negro deportation from the 
island of St. Vincent to the Mosquito coast, 
whilst, in the map, the Caribs are only granted 
a small territory near Cape Gracias 4 Dios. 
Subsequently, the author avers his scepticism 
regarding great Indian emigrations. Nothing 
is said about the origin of the Caribs in the 
remote valleys of the Apalachian mountains, 
and, weapon in hand, their fighting their way 
to Florida, crossing to the Lucayos, and thence 
gradually, in process of time, from island to 
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— 
island of that vast chain which links, as it 
were, the point of Florida to the coast of 
Paria, on the southern continent, and so across 
to the vast regions of Guyana and Amazonia, 
the Caribs of Honduras and Ruatan being in 
truth an outlying settlement of these predatory 
hordes. 

A few repetitions occur in the volumes: for 
instance, at vol. i. p. 742, we have, “the bur- 
rowing of the tick in the skin causes wounds 
and inflammation if the fy (sic) be not speedily 
removed; the chegoe, or sand - flea, attacks 
the feet in the same manner”; and again, 

pyi0s— 

“They are much troubled with a minute speciesof 
tick-lice, that cover their limbs in great numbers, 
from which they endeavour to free themselves by ap- 
plying burning straw. Another insect, moreserious 
in its consequences and penetrating in its attacks, 
is the chegoe, or pulex penetrans; it burrows under 
the skin, where it lays its eggs, and, if not extracted, 
will in time increase to such an extent as to en- 
danger the loss of the limb. The natives remove 
it with any sharp-pointed instrument.” 

This inaccurate account of the “jigger” 
and “ garapata” pests would apply to all the 
tribes inhabiting Equatorial America, and to 
Europeans and other visitants, as well as 
natives. The commonest application for the 
“garapatas,” or ticks, which fasten indis- 
criminately on man or beast who brushes them 
off the bushes in passing, is tobacco-juice ; and 
they cause little or no inconvenience, unless 
allowed to remain on the body all night, when 
they gorge themselves with blood, and are apt 
to cause a sore. The chegoe, or jigger, does 
not attack like the tick. This pulex deposits 
itseggs in the human foot, and, should these be 
allowed to develope, a nasty sore is the conse- 
quence. A more disagreeable pest, unmen- 
tioned by Bancroft, is a species of bot-fly, which 
deposits the egg of its grubs in the leg of the 
human patient, who does not discover the 
intruder until the swelling appears, and, by 
pressure, the developed grub is ejected. Notice 
is made of the Caribs applying an oil obtained 
from the head of the “tommy-goff,” a poisonous 
snake, as an antidote for its bite. They may 
do so, but they use the juice of an aristolochia 
quadrangular vine for its cure, and every gang 
of mahogany-cutters has its snake-doctor. 

Another characteristic of the Caribs not 
mentioned is the custom of all the men 
laving their women and children for 
months together, whilst engaged in mahogany- 
cutting during the season. Columbus re- 
peatedly mentions an Amazonian island peopled 
by women, who received the Caribs among 
them once a year for the sake of continuing 
the population of the island, all the male 
progeny resulting from such visits being de- 
lvered to the fathers, whilst the females 
mained with the mothers. This has been 
loked upon as one of the numerous self- 
delusions of Columbus, but there was certainly 
some ground for the fable. 

We must now take leave of the wild tribes, 
with the remark that we cannot say of them 
vhat Columbus said of the West Indians of 
the Archipelago, “and though it is true they 
we naked, yet their manners are decorous and 
praiseworthy.” The North American Indians 
te not naked certainly, but their manners are 
the reverse of being decorous or praiseworthy ; 
‘ud we reluctantly must cease to believe in 
the existence of the noble savage. “To us the 


nor future,—only a brief present, from which, 
indeed, we may judge somewhat of their past; 
for the rest, foreign avarice and interference, 
European piety and greed, saltpetre, steel, 
smallpox, and syphilis tell a speedy tale.” 

The second volume offers a far more fas- 
cinating theme, and commences with pre- 
liminary discussion of the conditions essential 
to permanent intellectual development and 
indigenous civilization. 

The incipient civilization of the Mexican 
and Central American table lands is referred 
by the author to two branches ; one of which, 
the more ancient, is for convenience termed 
the Maya; the latter, the more recent and 
wide-spread, is the Nahua. The former had 
their habitat in the Central American 
region, where wonderful relics of an ancient 
civilization are found. The latter were spread 
throughout Mexico, with their seats of govern- 
ment situated in the elevated valley of 
Anahuac. 

First of all, Mr. Bancroft describes the 
Nahua nations, which represent the Aztec 
civilization, and subsequently the Mayas, 
representing the Maya-Quické civilization. 
The Aztecs are best known to us as the repre- 
sentatives of American civilization by being 
the people that came into direct contact with 
the European invaders ; but the truth is that 
the Aztecs were only the most powerful of a 
league of three nations, viz, the Acolhuas, 
the Aztecs, and the Tepanecs, and do not 
seem to have been the original owners of 
the soil. Successive migrations and irruptions 
of tribes seem to have continuously changed 
the population of the central plateau of Ané- 
huac, and the history of all these complicated 
changes, so far as it may be vaguely traced, is 
separated into three chronological eras, viz., 
the Toltec, the Chichimec, and the Aztec; 
but it is only of the latter that we have any 
real knowledge. 

The Mayas, on the other hand, are still less 
known, their traditions more vague, and their 
chronological order much less definite ; never- 
theless, Mr. Bancroft is able to trace some 
conjectural dynasties, commencing with the 
semi- mythical Votan. Whether the Mayas 
derived their civilization from the Nahuas, or 
the Nahuas from the Mayas, is a moot point. 

Of both these groups of nations Mr. Ban- 
croft has carefully collected and arranged 
methodically innumerable details illustrating 
their manners and customs. His method is 
as follows :—He makes five divisions. In the 
first he includes the systems of government, 
the order of succession, the ceremonies of 
election, coronation, and anointment ; the mag- 
nificence, power, and manner of life of their 
kings, court forms and observances ; the royal 
palaces and gardens, &c. In the second are 
comprised the social system: the classes of 
nobles, gentry, plebeians, and slaves ; taxation, 
tenure and distribution of lands, vassalage, 
and feudal service; the inner life of the people, 
their family and private relations, such as 
marriage, divorce, and education of youth ; other 
matters, such as their dress, food, games, feasts, 
and dances, knowledge of medicine and manner 
of burial. The third division includes their 
system of war, their relations with foreign 
powers, their warriors and orders of knight- 
hood, their treatment of prisoners of war, and 
their weapons. The fourth division embraces 





‘age nations of America have neither past 


their system of trade and commerce, the com- 


munity of merchants, their sciences, arts, and 
manufactures. The fifth and last considers 
their judiciary, law courts, and legal officials. 

The great religious festivals, which were 
of frequent occurrence, are characteristic 
of both the Maya and Nahua nations, 
and none were complete without human 
sacrifice. ‘We have it upon good authority 
that upon almost every monthly feast, and 
upon numerous other grand celebrations, 
several hundred human hearts were torn hot 
from living breasts as an acceptable offering to 
the Nahua gods, and a pleasant sight to the 
people.” Some of the details of the cruelties 
practised at these sacrifices and accompanying 
cannibalism are most disgusting, and repetition 
of them might have been avoided by the author. 
Let us hope the Spanish chroniclers have ex- 
aggerated their accounts of these bloodthirsty: 
festivals. 

If we are to believe all that these old 
writers tell us, the palaces and gardens of the 
Aztec kings were on a scale of magnificence 
unparalleled in the annals of nations; and, 
indeed, from the architectural remains which 
yet exist, and from the unsurpassed workman- 
ship of the exquisite jewels sent from Mexico 
to Spain, we can see the truth of some of 
their marvellous relations. 








Lectures on some Recent Advances in Physical 

Science. By P. G. Tait, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 
TnEsE Lectures are intermediate in character 
between the popular and the professorial style. 
They were prepared at the request of a number of 
friends who were anxious for information regard- 
ing advances made in physical science since their 
student-days, and the tone of the lectures pre- 
supposes more intelligence and scientific culture 
than would be found in a miscellaneous audience. 
They were delivered extempore, taken down in 
shorthand, and then pruned of redundancies; but 
the reader is forewarned that he must not criticize 
minutely, as the choice lay between publishing 
them as they are and not publishing them at all. 
We do not think that many readers will be dis- 
posed to complain of any want of revision. There 
are no marks of carelessness, either in a literary 
or scientific point of view, and Prof. Tait has set 
a good example to men of eminence, who too 
often withhold their own stores of information 
from the public, while perhaps freely criticizing 
the poor attempts of others to supply the void’ 
thus created. The public are always grateful for 
knowledge at first hand from those who are com- 
petent to speak with authority. The first lecture 
reminds us of Prof. Tait’s inaugural address to 
Section A. at the Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in Edinburgh ; a large slice of which is indeed 
incorporated in it, including vehement invective 
against metaphysicians, spiritualists, and material- 
ists. Then follow two chapters, displaying much 
forensic ability, on the history of the doctrine of 
energy—a subject on which Prof. Tait is well 
known as a keen controversialist. In the next 
two lectures, the reader is initiated into the 
mysteries of Carnot’s “cycle of operations,” and 
the remarkable property established by Carnot for 
“reversible cycles.” Lecture VI. treats of avail- 
ability of energy, degradation of energy, the 
energy of plants, of animals, and of the solar 
system. Lecture VII. introduces Sir W. Thom- 
*son’s arguments respecting the age of the earth. 
The equality of radiation and absorption is very 
fully discussed in Lecture VIII., and Lectures 
IX. and X. apply this equality to spectrum 
analysis, besides giving a very excellent réswméd 
of the optics of the spectroscope. Lecture X. is 
devoted to spectroscopic astronomy, and is very 
clear and Lold in the statement of results, Comets, 
it is maintained, are clusters of meteoric stones, 





shining partly by reflected solar light, and partly 
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orga at the nucleus) by incandescence pro- 
uced by mutual collision, The next lecture is 
on the conduction of heat; and the two conclud- 
ing lectures, which to most readers will be the 
most novel portions of the book, are on the struc- 
ture of matter. Sir W. Thomson’s vortex-ring 
theory of atoms, and his calculations of the size 
of atoms, Lesage’s theory of ultramundane cor- 
puscles, the dynamical theory of gases, and 
Andrews’s results on the continuity of the gaseous 
and liquid states, are here ably discussed. We 
have only noticed one inaccuracy that seems to 
call for remark. This is in the account of Prof. 
James Thomson’s theory of glacier motion, the 
early and crude form of which is presented in- 
stead of the later and amended form. The latter 
is to be found in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society for December, 1861. The lectures are a 
valuable contribution to popular instruction ; and 
if personal bias is somewhat prominent in the 
historical parts, the antidote is not far to seek in 
other works well known to the scientific public. 


Weather Charts and Storm Warnings, 
Robert H. Scott, M.A. (H.S. King & Co.) 


Or late, the newspapers have given the public 
each day, charts, showing the phenomena which 
tend to produce the state of the weather which 
has prevailed over somewhat extended areas. It 
is, of course, interesting to learn, every morning, 
the state of the weather on the previous evening 
over every part of the British Isles and a large 
portion of Western Europe, and to learn from 
these charts what are the probabilities of change 
in the atmospheric conditions at the place of the 
reader. But to avail ourselves of all the informa- 
tion thus published by the Meteorological Office, 
it becomes necessary that the principles upon 
which these charts are constructed should be 
understood. The Director of the Meteorological 
Office himself assures us that “the conception and 
principles on which the science of weather-study 
is based, are apparently quite new to the majority 
of ordinary readers, who still hold to the belief 
that the barometer rises or falls in direct relation 
to the weather, without any attempt to consider 
how or why it does so.” The public in general are 
lamentably deficient in that kind of knowledge 
which Mr. Scott has endeavoured to supply in 
this little volume. Toa considerable number of 
newspaper readers the information given will 
prove of great value, and will certainly tend to 
remove the difficulties which at present surround 
those “ Weather Charts,” and excite an interest in 
them, which cannot fail to be useful. It is, how- 
ever, painful to be compelled to state our convic- 
tion, that by far the largest number of the readers 
of newspapers are strangely indifferent to both 
the weather charts and the remarks which are 
appended to them, and that few, if any, of this 
class will care to be instructed in the mysteries of 
Isobars or of Cyclonic or Anti-cyclonic systems. 
We admit that there are a certain select number of 
people who are interested in the advancement of 
knowledge, and who desire to lay hold of truths. 
To these, the ‘Weather Charts and Storm Warn- 
ings’ will bea most acceptable book. The Director 
of the Meteorological Office first treats of the 
materials available for weather-study, then of the 
winds, their influence on the barometer, and the 
use of that instrument as an indicator of atmo- 
spheric movements. The motions of storms of all 
kinds, and the agencies which appear to affect 
them are fully explained, and in connexion with 
this division of his subject, Mr. Scott very clearly 
explains the use of weather charts and the value 
of storm warnings. The author states that his 
book makes no claim to be a manual of meteoro-« 
logy, that he simply attempts to explain to his 
readers what can be learnt from a careful study of 
the information published in the newspapers, or 
in the daily weather reports. This is well done, 
and to this extent Mr. Scott’s little volume must 
_— acceptable to many. We believe it might 

supplemented by a carefully written treatise on 
M:t:orology, bearing on the science of weather- 


By 





s udy, with great advantage. 


Principles of Construction and Efficiency of 
Water-Wheels, By W. Donaldson. (Spon.) 
Mr. Donatpson, whose name will be at once 
recognized by the engineer as that of the author 
of a treatise on Skew Arches and some other 
scientific works, has endeavoured, in a volume of 
94 pages, to supply the want of a treatise on 
modern inventions for utilizing the impulsive force 
of water, such as turbines. He has first investi- 
gated the effect of the impulse of water against 
vanes, the general principles of construction, and 
the efficiency of the different classes of vertical 
wheels. He has then treated of the efficiency, 
principles, and details of the working parts of the 
three classes of turbines—those with outward, 
inward, and parallel flow. The book is illustrated 
by well-drawn diagrams, and mainly consists of a 
mathematical investigation into which we have 
not space to enter. The final recommendation is 
to employ an undershot wheel with sunk vanes 
for falls under 2 feet, a turbine for falls from 2 to 
5 feet, a breast wheel for falls from 5 to 12 feet 
(supplemented by a turbine in flood time), and a 
breast wheel alone for falls above 12 feet, unless 
the fall be so great as to involve too great a cost. 
In that case he recommends a turbine alone. For 
the arguments in support of this view we must 
refer to the book itself, and to its valuable tables. 


Plumbing: a Text-Book; the Practice of the Art or 
Craft of the Plumber. By W. P. Buchan. 
Illustrated. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) 

Mr. Bucuan has reproduced, with some modifi- 
cations, a series of articles which appeared in 
the Building News, on the subject of plumbing. 
He felt the want of a text-book on the subject 
when he was an apprentice, and had to make 
his own notes as well as he could under the 
circumstances. He says that the craft of the 
plumber “ was still one of the real mysteries, in- 
sight to which was only to be obtained by long 
probation. This little work will, I hope, supply 
the desideratum.” What desideratum he hopes it 
will supply is not clear. The notes of one prac- 
tical man may be of some use to others of his class; 
but books of such a description have no right to 
be called “text-books.” They cannot teach the 
subject of which they treat to any one who has 
not other means of instruction as to the practice 
of the craft. And itis difficult to imagine that 
any one who has received that practical tuition 
should find much with which he was unac- 
quainted in the book before us. We do not say 
that it is useless, but its use must be of a very 
limited value. The fact of being a workman does 
not of itself qualify a man for writing a book on 
the subject of his craft. 


A Philosophical Treatise on the Nature and Con- 
stitution of Man. By George Harris, LL.D. 
2 vols. (George Bell & Son.) 

Mr. Harris has in these two bulky volumes 

added to the number of books which Charles Lamb 

classed with encyclopedias as being no books. 

Unlike the encyclopedia, however, this ‘ Philo- 

sophical Treatise on Man’ does not even contain 

useful information. The contents of the volumes 
are an omnium gatherum of the most tedious 
commonplaces, presented in a style which essays to 
be dignified and rotund, but which is only weari- 
somely flat, stale, and unprofitable. The preten- 
tiousness with which the author sets forth the 
most obvious truisms, as if they were solemn 
revelations of metaphysical truth, the self- 
conscious air of importance with which he enlarges 
on the magnitude of his subject, and the modest 
insinuations of doubt whether he may not be 
suspected of undertaking to solve problems that 
are beyond the powers of human intellect to grapple 
with, would only excite amusement if it were not 
for the languor which steals over one’s faculties in 
the attempt to extract any grain of sense or philo- 
sophy out of the thousand closely printed pages of 
these two volumes. Life is too short to allow 


even critics to read all that Mr. Harris chooses 
to print, when he has simply poured the con- 
tents of copious note-books relating to the 








ee 
body and soul of man into a so-called “ phil, 
sophical treatise.” But though we have not 

all he has written, we have read enough to fee] the 
horror of thick darkness into which such painful} 
minute, yet elaborately expansive, treatment 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis must plunge the 
most patient reader. Mr. Harris begins with 
what he calls his “ theory of creation” ; and after 
long wandering he ends by despatching the ming 
which he has made the subject of his laborious 
theorizings, to “‘ Heaven ” as the only place where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the w 
are at rest. One sentence will suffice to show 
of what stuff the book is made; and after 
reading it the appetite will scarcely crave for 
more :—“ The discovery of the mode in which 
creation in general, animate and inanimate, first 
sprang into existence; the various processes, if 
we may so presume to term them, employed to 
carry on and complete the mysterious operation, 
and how, out of one mighty chaos, or, more per. 
plexing still, out of absolute nothing, matter wag 
formed, moulded, and organized, and life and 
intelligence were summoned into being, are sub- 
jects which are alike beyond our power to investi- 
gate, and our weak faculties adequately to express,” 
Any one who wants thousands of similar sentences 
may refer to Mr. Harris’s ‘ Philosophical Treatise 
on Man.’ 


On the Physical Geography of the Part of the 

Atlantic which Lies between 20° N. and 10° 8, 
and extends from 10° to 40° W. By Capt, 
Toynbee. (Published by the Authority of the 


Meteorological Committee.) 


Ir is rather difficult to understand why the 
documents of a public department, published by 
the same authority and at the public expense, 
should be designated official and non-official. We 
can only conceive that the one portion is con- 
sidered departmental and the other as the produc 
tion of individuals of the department ; but as these 
documents of the Meteorological Office are given 
to the public by the authority of the Meteorolgical 
Committee, it seems to be a ‘distinction without 
a difference.” The arrangement, however, may have 
uses of which we are not aware. The pamphlet 
before us, like some other productions of the Mete- 
orological Office, is fragmentary. It contains the sub- 
stance of a paper read at the Meeting of the British 
Association of last year by the Marine Super 
intendent. Although the area of the ocean under 
discussion is limited, it is an area important to 
the navigator, and Capt. Toynbee has carefully 
worked out his argument from the materials he 
had at command ; but the tract seems more adapted 
for the meteorologist than for the general average 
of seamen, the whole descending to too great 
minutiz for the latter, who would prefer the more 
comprehensive and less elaborate wind-and-current 
charts published by the Admiralty. Still, this 
fact does not lessen the value of the contribution 
as part of a great whole, and the testimony of 
such men as Profs. Mohn and Guldberg is 4 
proof of its value to the philosopher. We can but 
suppose that, in time, the whole of the natural 
phenomena of the Atlantic Ocean will be brought 
together, and then the causes and effects can be 
better traced than from a small isolated portion. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION NOTES FROM GLASGOW. 


Wuen the British Association met at Belfast, 
two years ago, an excellent guide-book was pre 
pared for the occasion, and presented to members 
of Committees. Last year the promoters of the 
Bristol meeting, following up the experiment, 
brought out a larger and more elaborate handbook. 
This year the scheme has been further extended, 
and on Wednesday morning the members were 
surprised by the issue of a work in three volumes. 
One of these describes the geology of the district, 


and another its fauna and flora, whilst the third | 


deals with manufactures. f 
Several scientific collections have been specially 

got together in view of the meeting ; and nearly 

a hundred factories are thrown open for inspection. 
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The Caledonian Apiarian and Entomological 
Society is holding an exhibition of bees, honey, 
§e.; and the Glasgow and West of Scotland Horti- 
caltural Society will hold a flower-show next week. 
Last evening Prof. Tait delivered a discourse 
‘Qn Force,’ and on Monday evening Sir Wyville 
Thomson will lecture on the Challenger Expedition. 
This evening (Saturday) Commander Cameron, 
OB., will address the working men of Glasgow in 
the City Hall. On Tuesday evening, he lectured, 
st the Glasgow Atheneum, on his African ex- 
lorations. 
The Duke of Argyll read a paper in the Geolo- 
ical Section, immediately after the delivery of 
Prof. Young’s address on Thursday morning. 
Excursions are this year being organized with 
great vigour, and have already commenced. Yes- 
terday a party was received at the North British 
Jron Works, Coatbridge ; and to-day (Saturday) 
excursions will be made to Loch Fyne, Loch 
Lomond, and the Kyles of Bute, whilst a party of 
logists will visit Ballagan, and several naturalists 
will enjoy the pleasure of dredging. 





GEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Mr. G. K. GiuBerr resumes and concludes his 

per ‘On the Colorado Plateau Province as a 
Field for Geological Study’ in the American 
Journal of Science and Art for August. After 
describing with much care the exceptional condi- 
tions of the rock structure of Colorado, the author 
remarks, “The facilities for the study of single, 
simple displacements, isolated from other pheno- 
mena of the same order, are equalled by those for 
the study of eruptive mountains, which are at 
mee simple, isolated, and dissected by erosion.” 
“Already,” he continues, “the field has yielded to 
its students results which are new to them, and 
which are probably new to the world of science. 
Among them are a type of uplifted mountains, a 
type of eruptive mountains, a theory of waterfalls, 
and a classification of drainage systems.” 

The present Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of India, Mr. H. B. Medlicott, has, in the 
last issue of the ‘Records of the Geological Survey 
of India, an interesting ‘Note upon the Sub- 
Himalayan Series in the Jamu (Ji:immoo) Hills.’ 

In Les Mondes for August the 3rd there appeared 
avaluable paper, by M. Virlet D’Aoust, ‘De l’Age 
Géologique des quelques Filons Métalliques, et 
@ particulier de ceux de Mercure.’ Some of 
the facts noticed, especially such as relate to the 
deposits of Cinnabar, and to the alluvial mercurial 
arths, are deserving of attention. 

Petermann, in his Geographische Mittheilungen, 
tas published a coloured geological map of Europe, 
thowing the distribution of the stratified rocks, 
prepared by Habenich. 

In the manganese mine of Adierville, valley of 
louron (Hautes Pyrénées), M. Bertrand has dis- 
wvered a new hydrated silicate of manganese, to 
thich he has given the name “ Friedelite.” It is 
fa rose-red colour, and transparent in thin frag- 
nents, though in mass translucent. Prof. Schrauf 
iko announces a new mineral, to which he gives 
he name of “ Ihleite,” found as a yellow efflores- 
nce on the graphite of Mugrau in Bohemia. He 
ives its composition as Fe2S,0i.+ 12 H20. 

M. Daubrée has issued a pamphlet of forty-eight 


iecription of the recently-formed crystallized 
uunerals of the thermal spring at Bourbonne-les- 
hains, These minerals have been derived from 
te action of water on bronze and iron in the 
ths. M. Daubrée remarks that, while the copper 
td formed sulphides, the tin of the bronze had 
tlanged to oxide, its usual condition in mineral 
"ns, M. Daubrée has also published ‘Experiments 
it Schistose Structure in Rocks,’ in which he refers 
itis structure, in all cases, to pressure, “a sliding 
ifthe parts unequally in the direction of pressure 
ad movement.” He does not appear to be aware 

t perfect lamination has been produced in large 


ite long-continued action of electrical currents. 


by direction of the Hon. John Lucas, Minister of 
Mines. In addition to the mineral statistics, this 
volume contains an essay, by the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke, on the Sedimentary Formations of the 
country, and ‘ Notes on the Iron and Coal Deposits,’ 
by Prof. Liversidge. 

Mr. F. B. Meek, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey of the Territories, publishes a 
‘Report on the Invertebrate, Cretaceous, and Ter- 
tiary Fossils of the Upper Missouri Country,’ a 
volume of upwards of 600 pages quarto, with forty- 
five quarto plates. 

The Bollettino del R. Comitato Geologico 
d Italia, Nos. 5 and 6, for 1876, has been sent to 
us from Rome. The volume contains several 
interesting papers of the geology of different dis- 
tricts in Teal , and in it Signor P. Zezi continues 
and concludes his list of new minerals studied and 
described during the years 1873-74-75. 

Numerous examples of the winged reptiles 
known as Pterodactyles have been found in the 
cretaceous rocks of Western Kanzas. Prof. O. C. 
Marsh has discovered among them certain forms 
which present characteristics that widely separate 
them from all previously known fossils. Hence 
he proposes to establish a new order of Ptero- 
dactyles under the name of Pteranodontide, a 
name suggested by the fact that the reptiles of this 
new type were destitute of teeth. It is notable 
that they occur associated with Marsh’s interest- 
ing birds with teeth, or Odontornithes, 

By the rapid advances in paleontological science 
since the publication of Quenstedt’s ‘ Handbuch 
der Petrefaktenkunde,’ room has been made for 
the issue of a new work on this subject. We ac- 
cordingly find that the first part of a ‘Handbuch 
der Palontologie’ has recently appeared in 
Munich. The work will form two volumes. The 
first has been written by Prof. Zittel, of Munich, 
and contains a general introduction and a treatise 
on palzozoology ; the second volume will consist 
of two parts—one on paleophytology, by Prof. 
Schimper, of Strasbourg, and the other on his- 
torical paleontology, by Prof. Zittel. 

It is well known that, within the last twenty 
years, many of the glaciers of the Alps have visibly 
retreated. For example, an erratic block, which 
is said to have been at the lower end of the Glacier 
des Bois in 1825, was found in 1867 to be 367 
métres distant, in 1868 to be 470, in 1869 to be 
567, in 1870 to be 638, and in 1874 to be 1,045 
métres from the lower extremity of the glacier. M. 

Gruner hasrecently attempted to explain this retreat 
of the Swiss glaciers by reference to meteoric pheno- 
mena, and points to observations at Geneva and at 
the Great St. Bernard, which show that the mean 
annual temperature is increasing, whilst the mean 
rainfall is diminishing. Whether the retreat of 
the glaciers will continue or not is a question by 
no means easy to answer, and there are not want- 
ing those who, seeing a periodicity in these pheno- 
mena, maintain that, after a certain period of re- 
treat, the glaciers will again extend themselves. 








Science Gossip. 

We learn that Dr. Carter Blake, of West- 
minster Hospital, has in the press a ‘Manual of 
Anthropology,’ with maps and woodcuts, in two 
volumes, 8vo. 

We have received the first number of the 
Mineralogical Magazine and Journal of the 
Mineralogical Society of Great Britain and 
Treland. It contains some notices of recently dis- 
covered minerals, supposed to be new, and other 
papers on interesting and peculiar minerals. 

Tue Journal of the Franklin Institute, for 
August, opens with some remarks by the editor, 
on the difficulties which surround all attempts to 
give practical information on science for practical 
men, in a popular form. It contains the Report 
of the Committee of Science and the Arts on the 
Dioptric Light of General M. C. Meigs, and some 
excellent papers on purely mechanical subjects. 

M. Leverrer has arranged for a special series 


observatory ; and M. Pierret, the Director of the 
French Telegraphs, has provided for their im- 
mediate transmission to the prefects of depart- 
ments in the districts where they will be most 
useful, 

M. DE FRANQUEVILLE, the Director General of 
Roads, Bridges, and Railways in France, a man 
well known in the scientific circles of Paris, died 
on the 30th of August. He has by the daily 
papers been confused with his son, Comte (Charles) 
- re author of several works on Eng- 


Mrs. BLapvEN Neiu desires to draw attention 
to her establishment of Charles Street, Grosvenor 
Square, where all the processes for preparing 
Australian silk for the market are in progress. 
All the recent applications of science to Seri- 
culture, and the processes employed in the pre- 
paration of the silk from the cocoon, are there 
explained. 

Pror. Ramsay will sail on the 14th inst. for 
Gibraltar, where he will be engaged in an inquiry 
into the local water supply. He will be accom- 
panied by Mr. James Geikie, of the Geological 
Survey of Scotland. 

Dr, Isaac Lexa has recently published a paper 
on ‘ Iaclusions in Gems,’ in which he describes the 
microscopical crystals which he has detected as 
enclosures in various gem-stones. 

A RECENT number of the Comptes Rendus of the 
French Academy of Sciences contains a paper by 
M. Claude Bernard, in which he gives the results 
of his continued researches on the sugar-forming 
function of the liver. He seeks to show that the 
presence of sugar in the blood does not depend 
upon the character of the food consumed—the pro- 
portion being, in fact, the same in carnivorous as 
in herbivorous animals—but that the sugar is 
actually formed in the organism by the action of 
the liver upon the blood which traverses it. 

Dr. Heer, of Zurich, has recently studied some 
plant-remains from Sumatra, which enable him 
to refer the rocks in which they occur and the 
overlying seams of coal to the Tertiary period, and 
probably to the Miocene division of that period. 


A yew form of microscope, specially constructed 
for mineralogical and petrological investigations, 
has been described and figured by Dr. Rosenbusch 
in the last number of the Newes Jahrbuch fiir 
Mineralogie. It is constructed by Fuess, of Berlin. 








PINE ARTS 


—>— 


DORB#’S TWO GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRAETORIUM,’ and ‘CHRIST ENTERING the TEMPLE’ (the 
latter just completed), each 3) by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘House of 
Caiaphas,’ ac., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—l1s. 








WE are glad to see Part I. of Lectures on Archi- 
tecture, translated from the French of E. Viollet-le- 
Duc, by B. Bucknall (Sampson Low & Co.), and 
heartily join with Mr. Bucknall in his hope that 
those who cannot, or will not, read the original 
work, may find a fund of invaluable instruction in 
its es. The work is famous on the Continent 
and England, and in its new dress should be wel- 
comed by all, especially as the subject is treated 
so that the general reader may master the clearly- 
laid-down principles of the art, and by their means 
attain knowledge of the true standard of criticism. 
The text exposes the fallacy of “ revival,” and shows 
that the reproduction of mere forms must be devoid 
of vitality. M. Le Duc rather amusingly states 
that when he set to work at the opening of his 
lectures he encountered the vigorous opposition of 
a learned professor of archeology. So it is in 
France ; how much more this is the case in Eogland 
no one knows better than ourselves, for here 
archeologists assume art-knowledge as their inhe- 
rent right. The text is announced to contain 
nearly 200 woodcuts and 38 folio-sized steel plates 
by the author, and how admirably he has drawn 
them it is needless for us to say. This publication 








@ have received a copy of ‘The Mines and 





of agricultural weather warnings at the Paris 






is to be complete in six parts. The translation, 
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which is first rate, is undertaken with the sanction 
of M. Le Duc, and when the whole is before us 
we may offer a detailed examination of its great 
merits and value. 

Messrs. Lonemans send us Part I. of A History 
of the Castles, Mansions, and Manors of Western 
Sussex, with Original Illustrations, by D. C. G. 
Elwes, assisted by the Rev. C. J. Robinson. The 
part before us promises that the whole, on which 
we reserve criticism till it is before us, will be of 
high interest to local and general students, as 
inating the varied and numerous elements of 
the subject. 

WE have, from Messrs. Spon, No. II. Part II. 
of The Ornamentation of the Transitional Period, 
by E. Sharpe, containing 22 plates of the fine 
examples of the supremely interesting “ period” of 
Gothic architecture in question. The plates are, 
with a few exceptions, drawn with the character- 
istic skill and learning of the author, whose re- 
searches in respect to mouldings have been of 
inestimable value to students. Also, Illustrated 
Papers on Church Architecture, No, IL., dealing 
with Cistercian architecture, and treating of the 
general plan adopted by the order in question, 
pre-eminent architects as they were. 

Eaux-Fortes de Jules De Goncourt. Notice et 

talogue de P. Burty (Paris, Librairie de )’Art).— 
This book gives not the earliest sign that the 
“etching mania,” as a certain vigorous develop- 
ment of practical art, has not quite fairly been 
styled, has reached the culminating point, and 
begins to be absurd. Etching is a fine process in 
its way, but, if it is to be displayed in the mode 
here apparent, it will soon fall out of credit. As 
we cannot share the raptures of M. Burty for what 
seem to us the trivial and crude sketches of M. 
De Goncourt, it is not to be expected that we 
should hail the appearance of a catalogue of such 
productions, even when accompanied by twenty 
examples of the etcher’s skill, such as it is. There 
is, of course, spirit enough in nearly all the 
examples, which, by the way, comprise repro- 
ductions of sketches by the popular draughtsmen 
M. Gavarni, or men of better standing than his, 
such as Chardin and Decamps, and we have to 
separate the merits proper to the designer from 
that which is due to the transcriber. Even some 
of the transcripts from good models are next to 
worthless. As to M. Jules De Goncourt, it is 
unquestionable that he was a clever sketcher ina 
light way ; but an artist must be more than this 
before we care for a catalogue of his productions 
or copies of his works. 

La Troisitme Invasion, Premiere Partie de la 
Déclaration de la Guerre & la Capitulation de 
Sedan, par M. E. Véron ; eaux-fortes par M. A. 
Langon (Paris, Librairie de L’Art).—None but a 
Frenchman would think of publishing, or rather 
republishing, for we imagine this work to be 
originaliy due to our French contemporary ‘L’Art,’ 
a book de luxe on the misfortunes of his country. 
This is a big book, capitally printed, in a port- 
folio, and, with a readable and tolerably fair text, 
gives part of the history of the Franco-German 
war from, of course, what is essentially a French 
standpoint. M. Laneon has supplied rather com- 
monplace and trivial etched sketches, not quite 
equal to those furnished to British newspapers by 
their “ special artists.” 

WE have received from Messrs. Seeley & Co. a 
photogravure copy from a pleasing little sketch of 
a boy looking at a dead bird, by Mr. F, Walker. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 

No, XXIV.—THE LIBRARY OF YORK MINSTER. THE 
MINSTER. ST. MARY'S ABBEY. STREATLAM CASTLE. 
Tue Library of York Minster, the treasures of 

which, under the courteous guidance of Canon 

Raine, we inspected at leisure, is in the sentiment 

inspired by its situation and accompaniments, a 

true model of such an institution. While archi- 

tecturally plain, it has, externally and internally, 
many elements of fine quality, suited to the 
present uses of the building. Though when 
compared with its gigantic neighbour the Cathe- 





dral an insignificant structure, and void of the 
glorious beauty of the Chapter House, the Library 
has what may be called a scholarly aspect, which, 
when recognized by those who have sated them- 
selves with the splendours of the church, is 
attractive and venerable. On the north of the 
Cathedral, it lies within range of the evening 
shadow of the great tower ; a cool greenish lustre 
is reflected by the sunlit sward ; the music of the 
services may be distinctly heard in the Library ; 
the minster bells are audible, the wind runs softly 
among the foliage of the gardens; the murmurs 
of the city, and the steps of those who use the 
footways in the close, are not incongruous here. 
The Library itself, consisting of more than eight 
thousand volumes, comprises many interesting 
books, to say nothing of MSS. with illuminations, 
charters with their seals, and autographs; the 
printed books include not a few fine and some rare 
examples. The whole is, as might be expected, of 
far greater value than most cathedral libraries 
are, though not surpassing Durham in respect 
to the illuminations which we described in 
No, V. of this series of papers, nor matching 
Winchester in regard to the great Vulgate of the 
twelfth century. York Minster library contains 
more booksthan the cathedral library at Canterbury, 
and manuscripts quite equal in interest to Eadred’s 
charter to the Augustins, dating from the middle 
of the tenth century, and it has MSS. which are at 
least equal in their local and peculier value to those 
at Rochester. Like the library at Wells, it contains 
volumes annotated in the autograph of Erasmus. 
Fortunately for York Minster, its volumes have 
been neither burnt nor sold—a double fate which 
befell the library at Lincoln, where Dibdin, much 
to his satisfaction, bought certain Caxtons and the 
like. On the whole, therefore, it may fairly be 
said that York contains the most remarkable, and 
certainly the largest, cathedral library in England. 
It may be mentioned, in passing, that York was 
for ages famous for the wealth of its libraries. In 
the days of Alcuin, that of the cathedral was 
already celebrated, though Leland spoke of the 
destitution of the minster in this respect in his 
time, while he enumerated many precious volumes 
in the library of St. Mary’s Abbey; and the in- 
teresting “ Notes on York Wills,” compiled by 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter, and published in the 
York volume of the Proceedings of the Archzo- 
logical Institute, attests frequent bequests of rare 
literary treasures; among them was a gift by 
John de Harwood to John de Neuton, treasurer 
of the church of York, of a Book of Chronicles, 
with liberty to buy any of his books, This was 
in 1406. The latter John, in 1418, bequeathed to 
the Chapter half of his own library, a very exten- 
sive one, “‘in subsidium et relevamen _librariz 
faciende.” The present library was essentially 
founded by Archbishop Toby Matthew’s widow, 
who gave her husband’s collection to the minster. 
Among the interesting contents of this library 
is a very numerous and rich collection of charters 
belonging to the Vicars Choral of York, and, what 
is most closely associated with our immediate pur- 
pose, these documents retain a very considerable 
portion of their ancient pendent seals—works of 
art to the wonderful variety and beauty of which, 
as such, a remarkably small amount of attention 
has been paid. Although there are many collec- 
tions of documents with such appendices, and, 
as at Durham and in the British Museum, 
some wealthy gatherings of seals of all classes and 
ages occur, yet these relics are regarded almost 
entirely from the archxologist’s point of view, and 
are rarely or never noticed as illustrating the appa- 
rently inexhaustible fertility of medieval artistic 
invention, and the admirable manner in which, 
while Gothic principles of design were in vogue, 
those principles were applied to strictly significant 
and decorative uses. A dozen writers on Art have 
expressed enthusiastic admiration for the tracery 
of the west window of the minster, the design 
of which, however beautiful, is simplicity itself 
in comparison with the seals in the neighbouring 
library ; but only antiquaries have said a word for 
the latter, although the tracery of a seal is analo- 





to that of dow. We may mention 
gous to that of a window. @ may menti 
among the seals in this library, that attached t ; 
a charter of Robert Fossart, c. 1120; another by 
Roger de Ironley (?), 1220; a charter by Arch. 
bishop Thoresby, 1353, with a very beautify] 
example attached ; one by Archbishop Walte 
Giffard, 1279, whose tomb was in the res 
bytery: this is a most charming seal, includip 
a figure of the —_— in his vestments, hold. 
ing a crosier, and accessories of the fittest kind 
all parts being designed with admirable skjjj’ 
and executed with extreme delicacy and breadth, 
The seal of the Dean and Chapter of York 
shows a large effigy of St. Peter, shouldering 
his huge keys, a fine design, full of spirit ang 
severe grace, c. 1250. We noticed the Norman 
seal of the Priory of the Holy Trinity, York, with 
a seated figure, and another of the nunnery of 
Clemanthorpe, a Romanesque figure of a saint 
standing ; a fine eagle occurs in the seal of the 
Priory of St. John at Pontefract, very early “ Early 
English” in the character of its design. Hero, like. 
wise, are numerous royal seals, and the whole ¢ol- 
lection is at least as worthy of the studies of the 
artist as of those of the antiquary. 

Among the autographs which will attract the 
visitor in this library are those of Tasso, 
with four lines of verse in a book, ‘ Discorso 
della Virtu Heroica,’ given by him to Arch. 
bishop Toby Matthew; Coke; of Erasmus, 
giving one of his books to Martin Bucer; of 
Bishop Hooper; Cranmer; and a presentation 
copy of the ‘Life of Donne’ by Izaak Walton to 
Archbishop Dolben. Some of the bindings are 
very fine, including a stamped pig-skin, with a 
half-length portrait of Erasmus in the centre, and 
elaborate arabesques ; an inscription is below the 
portrait, beginning “Forma, Philippi tua est.” 
There is, likewise, a volume of classics formerly in 
the library of Henry the Eighth, taken from the 
Jewel House in the Tower by Archbishop Toby 
Matthew. 

Among the manuscripts is a very fine copy of 
the Gospels, used as an oath-book on the in 
stallation of officers of York Minster. A ninth- 
century text is here, in Anglo-Saxon characters, 
with the index, as is not unfrequently the case in 
such relics, under an arcade of Romanesque arches; 
this example clearly shows the mode of construct 
ing Anglo-Roman architecture at this date, as it 
was due to the Romans when possessing this 
island, and one of their bequests : it appears both 
in stone and wood, with many instructive details, 
of which we are not, of course, bound to accept 
the whole “as gospel,” but which in many pat 
ticulars, including some of the most important, 
are trustworthy beyond question. The coloured 
decorations are very curious, and, as with such 
works in general, of very distinctly marked and 
peculiar character. ‘The text of “John” is gone, 
but the preceding three Gospels have frontispiects 
of fine quality, being seated figures of the Evan- 
gelists, without the usual emblems ; these distinc 
tions were of later introduction. The figure 
of St. Mark is an especially grand one, clad in 
a Roman toga of a pinkish purple, with a fillet 
about his head; he wears also a white tunic 
enriched by a trabea ; gold glories appear in these 
paintings, which, we must not omit to add, ar 
remarkably fine in colour. At the end of the 
volume, in place of the missing Gospel, isa charter 
of Canute. In the same collection is the Bidding 
Prayer, used in the minster at the period of the 
Conquest ; likewise the Homilies of Archbishop 
Wulstan the First, 928-56, with a noble “1” at the 
beginning of St. John’s Gospel. We noticed, like 
wise, a most lovely French MS. of prayers, dating 
from very late in the fourteenth century, with ex 
quisitely delicate illuminations of the purest che 
racter in their class: among these, we comme!) 
to those who may see the book the Salutation, the 
Appearance to the Shepherds, the Journey into 
Egypt ; likewise the picture of a funeral servic 
performed by three ecclesiastics, including ® 
bishop, who, with two mourners, stands at the side 
ofa bier with candles burning about it. The illam 
nations in this volume are, as is usually the case 12 
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—_——a— a. a 
es of the period from which it comes, very 
om in walle ; the margins are of the ordi- 
character, with little floral patterns, scrolls 
Of delicate tracery, and isolated leaves disposed in 
gn irregular fashion. The book has been cruelly 
ped ; no modern bookbinder could be more 
ruthless than he was who wickedly injured 
this precious volume. With this is a book of 
sems by J. Michaelis, addressed to Henry the 
Fighth, celebrating the chief events in the king’s 
life ; it is probably the dedication copy ; a Wick- 
jiffe’s version of the New Testament, c. 1440, will 
attract many on its own account, but more will 
ard it with interest on account of the autograph 
of Queen Elizabeth which it contains. There is a 
very delicate and minute Bible of the thirteenth 
century, remarkable for its extremely fine script ; 
two York Breviaries, being ‘Tractatus Varii 
Patrum,’ of the thirteenth century, formerly be- 
longing to Ailred of Rievaulx, ‘De Bello Stan- 
dardi’; and the ‘ Speculum Spiritualum,’ from the 
Priory of Mount Grace, Arncliffe ; eleventh and 
twelfth century Ciceros; a very fine Bible, 
tmp. Edward the First; the ‘Sentences’ of P. 
Lombard ; a MS. volume by Gray, the poet, con- 
taining poems and notes. 

Among the printed books are ‘ Poems’ of Sir D. 
lyndsay, a very rare and beautiful copy ; ‘The 
Ordinary of Christian Men,’ printed by W. de 
Worde, 1506; Caxton’s ‘The Hors, the Shepe, and 
the Ghoos,’ a very bright copy ; a New Testament 
on vellum, 1518, supposed to be the copy printed 
expressly by Frobenius for Erasmus, an extremely 
beautiful and clear specimen of typography 3 Cax- 
ton’s ‘ Boke of Fayttes of Armes,’ &c. 

Toe minster at York is second to none in Eng- 
land in respect to treasures in stained glass ; these 
embrace more than four centuries of production, and, 
as might be expected, it is very rich in works of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. York was 
fortunate enough to obtain terms of surrender 
fom the Parliament troops, which expressly ex- 
empted the churches from injury: it is to this, no 
doubt, that we owe much of what is now before us. 
The frequent fires which have imperilled York 
Minster, the work of the crazy Martin and ignorant 
and reckless plumbers, have done less injury than 
night be expected to the minor treasures of the 
cathedral. York Minster contains, in a fragment 
ofa Jesse, that relic which Mr. Winston, to whose 
memoir we owe some of these data, considered one 
of the most ancient pieces of its kind in England, 
¢,1200, older by nearly half a century than the 
most ancient remains in Canterbury Cathedral. 
This treasure is in the second window from the 
west, north clear-storey of the nave. It is a very 
wher, yet, on close examination, it proves to be 
avery rich, specimen of colour. It has been 
engraved more than once. By far the most im- 
posing work of stained glass in this country is 
the famous “Five Sisters”: these pattern windows 
owe so much of their beauty and exceptional 
dignity to their pure pearly tints and the 
exquisite unison of their fine and silvery tones, 
spread as these are over so vast a space, that one 
annot help regretting the error committed when, 
ina well-meant and most necessary effort at pre- 
vrvation, the glazing of the Five Sisters was 
protected from external violence by what may be 
alled a shield of cast slabs of thick glass. The 
employment of this armour was doubly unfortunate 
it quite spoiled the architectural effect of 
those gigantic lancets as seen from without, for 
the reveals of the mullions are partially filled ; 
ud, as seen from within, the slabs of glass being 
ofa greenish tint, not pure white as they might 

ve been, have caused great depreciation in tho 
plendour, delicacy, and purity of the chromatic 
value of the old glazing. The glass in the Slype 
ind Chapter House, a considerable portion of 
Yhich remains, not only proves to be ancient 
Early Decorated work, but of very fine and 
superbly delicate quality, with, however, some of 
that ornateness which crept into the practice of 
the arts before this period, so different from the 
thastity and refinement of the productions of the 
immediately preceding generation. Specimens of 








dates succeeding those in the gorgeous Chapter 
House may be found scattered in the nave, 
its aisles, and the clear-storey, c. 1350; and, as 
Mr. Winston remarked, the arrangement of these 
examples is interesting, because it shows how care- 
fully the architect studied the general effect of his 
work, with regard to the several proportions of the 
parts, and, as we may add, in respect to the dis- 
position of the colouring,—the architect, for ex- 
ample, did not fill every window here with a deeply 
toned and gorgeous picture, as moderns do, of 
which Ripon Cathedral offers a flagrant example, 
but he placed the most sumptuous colouring in 
the more important extremities of the building, 
as we see here in the great west window ; 
simple geometrical glazing of fine and chaste cha- 
racter obtains chiefly in the clear-storey, where 
subject-painting would be beyond reach of the 
eye, and inconveniently reduce the needful flood 
of light for the interior; while the nave aisles con- 
tain small paintings of intense “colouration” if 
not of deep tones: everywhere splendid hues 
abound. There is Perpendicular glazing in the 
south aisle of the choir and the north clear-storey 
of the choir, c. 1390. The great east window, the 
masterpiece of John Thornton, the history of 
which is so well known that it is needless to repeat 
it, was contracted for in 1404. It is a magnificent 
specimen of the art as practised at this date; hardly 
anything can be said to surpass it. A very late 
window, brought by the late Earl of Carlisle from 
the church of St. Nicholas, at Rouen, is a sump- 
tuous and vain-glorious picture rather than a work 
of fine art, in the noble sense of the term. It is 
copied from a design for a picture by Baroccio, 
which alone is enough to explain its character, 
although it should be recognized that considerable 
cleverness has been employed in adapting a pic- 
ture toa window as to the treatment of colour, 
perspective, and so forth ; but this cleverness is 
not acceptable by students, and the whole thing, 
“fine” as it is, fades miserably before the early 
glass. There is a vast quantity of execrable 
modern glass in York Minster, designed in direct 
violation to the logic of the art of painting in 
glass, painted in a fashion which shows the utter 
incompetence of the “artists,” and conceived in a 
manner so puerile that it is impossible to write of it. 
Asin all such cases—and the evil occurs in half the 
churches and all the cathedrals of England—the 
sooner the rubbish is removed the better. A good 
deal of the old work has been patched with 
ancient or new glass; but it is very easy to distin- 
guish the latter intrusions—and unavoidably there 
are many of them—from the former. 

The edifice of York Minster, although one of 
the noblest buildings in Europe, is beyond our 
present province; it has been illustrated in 
the engravings of numerous works, its archi- 
tectural history was admirably analyzed by Prof. 
Willis in his monograph on the subject, published 
in the York volume of the Proceedings of the 
Archeological Institute, 1848. Numerous tombs 
exist, a still greater number have been destroyed. 
One of the finest monuments in England is that of 
Archbishop Walter Gray (1215-55), of which there 
is acomplete cast in the South Kensington Museum : 
it comprises a lofty canopy, with a gabled roof, 
pinnacles, and elaborate finials in plaster, it is 
supported on nine shafts, with finely carved caps; 
the whole rises over the statue of the prelate. The 
finest element of this work is the general design ; 
the next, the carving of the details, which were, 
it must be borne in mind, retouched by Bernas- 
coni, a clever sculptor of the end of the last 
century. In the north transept is the beautiful 
monument of Archbishop Greenfield (1306-15), with 
a very remarkable canopy surmounted by a modern 
statue of Greenfield, a portion of whose effigy, a 
brass plate, remains on the tomb slab; it is the 
oldest but one of the English brasses of ecclesiastics. 
Over the aisle doors of the nave is some curious 
sculpture, that on the south side is a reproduction of 
that which was destroyed in the fire of 1840. Arch- 
bishop Roger's monument has been badly injured 
in restoration. There is a fine effigy of William 
of Hatfield, second son of Edward the Third, in 


the north aisle of the choir, with diapers on the 
dress, a coronet on the head; the canopy of this 
tomb is to be admired. In the same division of 
the building is the curious, and, in its way, fine 
monument of Archbishop Savage (1501-7), and 
there are many other tombs which deserve atten- 
tion, if not admiration, for their artistic qualities, 
especially the Jacobean specimen commemorating 
Lionel Ingram ; likewise, the tombs of Archbishop 
Sharp? (1691-1714); Archbishop Rotherham 
(1480-1500); that of Toby Matthew (died 1628); 
Archbishop Bowet (1407-23), having three rich 
tabernacles over the canopy, with figures; William 
Wentworth, Earl of Stratford (1626-95), son of the 
great Earl; Sir W. Gee (1611), kneeling with his 
two wives. 

In the Treasury of the Minster are preserved 
many antiquities, including the famous tenure 
horn of Ulphus, richly carved, of an elephant’s 
tusk, c. 1060, the design resembling in some 
respects Saracenic work, the mazer bowl of Arch- 
bishop Scrope, three chalices from tombs of prelates 
in the cathedral, and the rings of Archbishops 
Greenfield, Sewall, and Bowet,—these comprise, 
with cope ches‘s and candlesticks, the most remark- 
able of the very interesting relics, 

The remains of St. Mary’s Abbey are now 
used as a place of recreation, and the museum 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society is placed 
in the ancient hospitium of the once great 
mitred Abbey. Apart from the architectural 
and antiquarian value of the structures of which 
such beautiful remains still exist, Roman walls 
and towers, and Christian edifices of a very lovely 
character, the student should on no account 
omit a visit to the museum in question, which 
contains a vast number of important Roman 
remains, antiquities, and works of art, in glass, 
pottery, stone, bronze, and other materials, 
including sculptures of considerable interest 
as illustrating the state of art in Eboracum, on 
the site, and from among the ruins, of which 
many of these relics were discovered: they include 
altars with personal and legionary inscriptions, 
votive inscriptions, &c. Some of the pottery, 
destined for common use, is of great anti- 
quarian, and considerable artistic, interest. 
Important tesselated pavements are preserved 
here; one is more than fourteen feet square, c. 470 
Av. Among the minor articles of dress in which 
the collection is rich, are pins, including a large one 
of jet, and others of ivory and bone. A piece 
of Roman lead piping, for the transport of water, 
is observable on account of its exceptionally 
large size. The most interesting personal relics of 
the Romans in England are to be seen in this 
museum. Sarcophagi and their contents, the 
latter being not only the bones of the dead, but 
veritable life-sized casts of the corpses enc!osed in 
their draperies, and so complete, that every thread 
of the fabrics, every fold and crease, and, withal, 
every feature, every limb, and even the texture of 
the skin, are preserved exactly as they appeared 
to the mourning relatives just before these moulds 
were made, by pouring what we call plaster of 
Paris into the sarcophagi. In Case E. are the 
remains of a female and a child, the body of the 
latter having been placed between the knees of 
the former, who was probably its mother. The 
garments appear to have been ornamented with 
crimson or purple stripes, in their texture some- 
what resembling velvet ; portions of the coloured 
fibre adhere to the lime. Besides the Roman 
works, remains of Anglo-Saxon antiquities occur 
here. These are much less numerous than might 
be expected from the fact that the Saxons were 
masters of York during five hundred years. Like- 
wise here may be found Anglo-Norman remains, 
and many of medieval or English origin, especially 
architectural fragments, sepulchral slabs, &c. 
Awong these examples is the mortar of the infirm- 
ary of St. Mary’s Abbey, a huge utensil of bell 
metal, weighing seventy-six pounds, bearin 
the name of the maker, and dated 1408, In 
this museum is a beautiful Anglo-Saxon basin, 
formed of two plates, silver and copper, which 





have been gilded ; the exterior plate is decorated 
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with a pattern, in relief, of foliage, fruit, and birds ; 
on the rim were four glass beads, one of which 
remains. To the bottom is affixed an elegant 
circular piece of work, comprising four bosses of 
coloured glass, which have been surrounded by 
a circle of sixteen pearls, one of which remains. 
Between the four bosses is a delicate interlaced 
pattern of gilded wire, resembling rope-work. On 
the outside of the bowl a similar pattern occurs. 
This is one of the finest known specimens of 
Anglo-Saxon workmanship. It was found in 
Ormside churchyard, Cumberland. 

Our readers know that in a beautiful situation 
just outside of the town of Barnard Castle a 
large museum has been for some considerable 
time in course of construction, and that it is 
to be dedicated to public use at the sole cost 
of Mr. John Bowes, of Streatlam Castle, near 
Staindrop. The cost of the structure alone must 
be enormous, and nothing has been spared which 
could make it attractive, instructive, and service- 
able. Pending the completion of the building, 
the donor and Mrs. Bowes devote a very con- 
siderable portion of their time, and what would 
be considered a princely fortune, to the acquisition 
of works of art, historical relics, and other objects 
of greater or less interest, which, in due time, are 
to be placed at Barnard Castle. The accumulations 
of all sorts are already prodigious in number and 
bulk, and such as will, on many grounds, astonish 
students. A great many pictures, ascribed to 
masters of all the schools, are stored in cases at 
Streatlam. Other objects are reported to be there 
in proportionate numbers, and, doubtless, these 
are of equally mixed characters and qualities. <A 
large number of pictures were, at the time of our 
visit to Streatlam, disposed on the walls of the 
chambers in the castle, which is, in fact, chiefly 
appropriated to the collections of Mr. Bowes, who 
lives principally in Paris. We were most 
courteously welcomed to examine the paintings 
which were then unpacked, from a comparatively 
small proportion of a wilderness of cases and 
boxes, which occupy numerous chambers in the 
mansion at Streatlam. For the present the reader 
will be pleased to accept the better part of the 
notes we made before the uncovered works, with 
all the reservations due to the circumstances, not 
least among which is the difficulty of fairly esti- 
mating pictures which are hardly yet fairly ready 
for examination, and but temporarily brought to 
view. It will be understood that such an account 
as we are able to render is necessarily incomplete, 
not only because the aggregate is constantly in- 
creasing in all respects, but through the difficulty 
of estimating paintings so placed. We therefore 
give our notes “without prejudice,” as lawyers 
say, having, except where it could not be avoided, 
literally adopted the names now borne by the 
works. Classification is out of the question, and 
we give our notes in the order presented by the 
pictures, 

Ascribed to De Heem is a ‘Fruit Piece,’ 
of plums, cherries, mulberries, and medlars, 
tied with a blue ribbon, and pendant. It is a 
good picture, very solid, well-finished, and bright. 
--An old German triptych represents ‘The Cruci- 
fixion,’ ‘ Bearing the Cross,’ and ‘ Deposition from 
the Cross,’ a work which has been much repainted 
in certain parts, but the remains of the original 
work are very curious, and highly characteristic of 
the school it represents, that of Cologne, with all 
its lurid exaggerations of colour, its strained senti- 
ment and vivid colouring ; its rich local colouring 
is noteworthy, likewise its elaborate and angular 
drapery-painting.—There is a good Flemish por- 
trait of an officer, with one hand on his sword-hilt, 
much repainted.—A capital landscape, by William 

(or David) Schellincks, good and expansive in feel- 
ing, in its hard way, with a village on a hill, peasants 
with vegetables on a road in front.—To De Heem is 
awarded another ‘ Fruit Piece,’ which is rather hard 
and cold, and not equal to that before mentioned. 
—By Van Asch is a picture of a country road, in 
which a peasant is driving a pony, with sportsmen 
near ; an airy landscape, with well-disposed figures. 
—By Van der Neer is a landscape, a river 





scene, with cliffs beyond the water, and a good 
sky; the foreground seems to have been touched 
ov.—There is a good Dutch portrait, anonymous, 
of an old man, with long flossy hair, wearing a 
dark brown coat; a work of considerable merit 
and exceptional value-—Doubtless by Baptiste, to 
whom it is ascribed, is a capital ‘Group of Winter 
Flowers,’ marked by his spirited manner of hand- 
ling and rich colour.—Two Italian landscapes 
are ascribed to the school of Carracci — one 
exhibits a fortress on cliffs, the shore of a rocky 
coast, with figures in front; the other shows a 
river flowing towards the front, a bridge with 
figures, dancers under a group of trees in the centre, 
a farmhouse on our left. These pictures assort 
better with the manner of Patinir than that of 
the Carracci—By Vandermeulen, we have a good 
small example, representing gentlemen, with their 
attendants, on a road near a cascade.—By J. 
Vernet, isa creditable specimen, not quiteso good 
as usual—a sea-side picture ; women are bathing 
in a sandy cove, and disturbed by the approach of 
a shallop ; a careful and characteristic example, 
being, as usual, cold, and very bright, and 
smooth.—Ascribed to Hogarth, one can hardly 
say why, unless one supposes this artist the sole 
painter of his time, is a bust portrait of a buxom 
young woman, in a scarlet dress, trimmed with 
silver, said to represent Moll Davis, a good and 
vivacious picture, but not by Hogarth, and 
probably a little later than his day. — By 
©. Da Cesto, we have ‘St. Jerome Kneeling 
before the Cross,’ a capital example, and a good 
and acceptable picture, but not intact.—To Jacques 
Stella is probably due the picture of ‘Susanna and 
the Elders, in the manner of N. Poussin, which 
gives the quality of Poussin as an ill-made mirror 
reflects life——One of the innumerable repetitions 
of Guido occurs here in a capital example, ‘ Lucrece,’ 
a half-length, stabbing herself.—To some good 
and powerful copyist is due the capital reproduc- 
tion of the large picture of fruit on a bench, 
with a monkey upsetting a basket of peaches in 
front, and a lady buying peaches of the shopwoman, 
the well-known work of Rubens and Snyders. 
—The same, or a similarly qualified hand, 
produced the admirable large picture of ‘Dead 
Game,’ a swan, peacock, and deer; a man is in 
the middle behind the deer and peacock, holding 
up a leg of the former. A woman with a bowl of 
fruit is here. Lobsters lie below the peacock’s 
tail, which is a first-rate specimen of brush 
power. This picture is ascribed to Rubers 
and Jordaens.—By Giuseppe Porta, some- 
times styled “Salviati,” a painter of late in 
the sixteenth century, and a pupil of S. 
Salviati, is a large picture of ‘The Rape of 
Salmacis,’ apparently part of a composition, with 
commendable Venetian colour, in the manner 
of Titian, and exceptional spirit and energy of 
design for its class, without bravura or attitudi- 
nizing. The damsel runs in front on our left. 
Parts of the colouring are much faded. 

Snyders made the design for the large and 
energetic composition of which we think the 
picture before us is the original; but, owing to 
its imperfectly lighted place, we cannot be sure, 
yet it is undoubtedly one of the most telling 
works in Streatlam Castle, and gives a first-rate 
idea of the quality and the character of many 
magnificent productions of its class, Here dogs 
are attacking a boar, who has ensconced 
himself in a hollow tree, and has just over- 
thrown two of his assailants, one of whom, 
on our left of the centre, tumbles on his 
back, kicking ; the other dog, reared on his hind 
legs, falls backwards, yelling and badly wounded, 
being tossed over on his haunches ; he turns his 
head as if to call for aid from those staunch com- 
rades who, with bristling backs, bare and flashing 
teeth, and tightly- strung limbs, crouch, or 
rush forward valiantly. The painting is very 
rich and vigorous.— By J. Lairesse and J. 
Glauber is a Poussinish landscape, of capital cha- 
racter in its way, good enough, indeed, to account 
for scores of pictures variously ascribed to Claude 
and Gaspar Poussin. — Ascribed, incorrectly, to 








————_— 
Cranach is a picture of the ‘ Adoration of the 
Kings,’ but it is hardly a work of the school to 
which Cranach belonged. It has some good ée. 
ments of pure local colour, and even combinations 
of colour, as in the King who kneels before the 
Virgin ; it is more like a Garofalo than a Cranach 
but does not satisfy one as to any possible claims 
of the former to have painted it.—A Reynolds 
appears here in a bust portrait of a lady, in three. 
quarters view to our right ; her own hair is tieg 
above the head by a ribbon, another ribbon jg 
round her neck ; the face has a very good and 
vivacious expression ; the drapery seems to haye 
been repainted, or, what is more likely, it was 
executed after it left Reynolds’s studio, probably 
at his death.—A St. Jerome is ascribed, incorrect] 
to Van Eyck, but it has considerable merits : he 
wears the costume of a Cardinal ; it is possibly by 
De Bruyn.—By H. Saftleven is a cold, laboured 
landscape, with finely rendered air, comprising 
a ruin and rocky scenery of the Meuse country, 
where this artist painted a good deal.—By Esselins 
is a landscape ; a lady and a gentleman in front; 
she wears a pale amber dress.—Probably by 4 
follower of Van de Weyden is a very interesting 
triptych, here ascribed to Memlinc, representing 
Christ after crucifixion, and the Maries.—Thereisan 
excellent three-quarters length figure of St. George, 
in armour, ascribed, not without good reasons, to 
Domenichino: a good and sound picture of its 
kind. The armour has been painted with great 
care and skill; but it looks like ice, as Domen- 
ichino, at the period of his practice to which this 
picture may be due, might be sure to paint 
polished metal.—Near this is a natural, unaffected 
Lely, styled ‘ Miss Verney.’ 

In the following paper of this series we propose 
to begin an unprecedentedly complete account of 
the pictures in Castle Howard, the most select, and 
one of the largest, of private collections in England, 





CLERICAL CURIOSITIES, 


OF all the exhibitions which have been trumpeted 
forth as something worth crossing the water to see, 
the “ Kunst-historische Ausstellung” at Cologne, 
now drawing to a close, is surely the most u- 
important, incomplete, and ill-arranged collection 
of historical objects that ever was brought together, 
under a comprehensive title, for the edification 
and enlightenment of the lieges. How, in the face 
of the vast and highly instructive collection of 
works of art and antiquity which fills to overflow- 
ing the Wallraf-Richantz Museum, any minor 
collection might be expected to meet with popular 
favour, at a high price of admission, could only 
have occurred to those clerical wiseacres who live 
by faith and not by sight, and who would appear 
to have been at the bottom of it. Throughout 
the exhibition the clerical character predominates: 
if it can be called rich in anything, it is only 
so in ecclesiastical vestments, in reliquaries, in 
altar-furniture, in holy crosses, and other things 
pertaining to ecclesiastical functions, The reli- 
quaries are numerous, the most remarkable being 
those in the form of a wide and flowing metallic 
sleeve, set with precious stones, standing upright, 
and having a hand, with the fingers extended, 
projecting from the upper part. They are mostly 
of silver, and partly gilt. Many of the crosses, 
as we might expect, have a Byzantine character. 
The cathedral library of Cologne has sent a 
numerous series of illuminated MSS. on vellum, 

ivangeliaria and others, from the tenth century, 
or even earlier, down to the days of Memline; 
and these would be of more interest to the visiter 
if they were all entered in the catalogue, better 
arranged, and descriptions given ; but some of th 
most important, having ivory diptychs for thelt 
covers, are not noticed. The enamels are ndt 
numerous: the collection of arms and armour 8 
very poor. And as to the German jugs and mugs 
and plates and dishes, the South Kensington 
Museum, even in examples of German ware alone, 
beats this collection. I noticed, among other 
clerical articles, a large brazen cock, show. 
in the act of crowing, and meant probably as § 
symbol of vigilance, or it may be of defiance: it 
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had no number or name, though much might have 
heen said about it, and its application to the 
resent religious crisis, Chanticleer so often 

wns the towers and spires of our cathedrals, 
and the steeples of our churches, as the useful and 
gopretending weathercock, now getting greatly 
out of clerical favour in England, that I was 
eased to see the orthodox character of the crea- 
are vindicated by its introduction here. There 
sa collection of small Roman antiquities, of glass 
vessels, of seals, and of other matters that usually 
help to furnish private museums ; and a few carved 
abinets, one of which, of ebony, No. 1279, is, in 
its way, magnificent. All these things fill two 
rooms, including the large meeting-room of the 
(ysino in the Augustiner Platz, where this fine- 
art festival is held. Two other rooms are given 
up to paintings: in one, according to the plan 
engraved on the cover of the catalogue, pictures 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries should be 
found ; in the other, those of the seventeenth and 
ighteenth. But this arrangement has not been 
grried out : there are pictures by Rembrandt in 
both rooms, and that which was intended to be 
set apart for later works is mostly filled with 
atlier ones. Here we meet with Meister Wil- 
helm, so called, for Dr. Waagen assures us, 
“There is no certainty as to the real origin of one 
single picture.” Notwithstanding this, here is a 
picture by Meister Wilhelm von Koln, or it may 
be Meister Stephan, or some other Meister,—a 
vary exquisite picture indeed,—at least, the central 
part of 1t, for the wings are not equal in excellency; 
itis No. 4, a triptych, and is painted with all the 
delicacy and finish of a miniature. 

H. C. Bartow. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Tue pictures from the Dulwich Gallery, the re- 
moval of which, during the works about to be 
udertaken there, to the Bethnal Green Museum, 
we announced several weeks since, are now on 
view in the latter place. The Dulwich collec- 
ti comprises 380 works, many of which possess 
high qualities ; they include types of nearly 
ill schools, the early Italian and early German 
ud French schools only being unrepresented. 
Among them are several Gainsboroughs, two 
apital Cuyps, some Berchems, Van Dycks, Boths, 
ud Rubenses, besides works by both the Tenierses, 
Brauwer, Du Jardin, the Van Ostades, the Vander 
Veldes, Wouwerman, the Poussins, Reynolds, 8. 
Rosa, Rembrandt, Kalf, Watteau, Titian, Coques, 
haysdael, Murillo, Claude, Guido, Schidone, Law- 
tnce,and others, with a very considerable proportion 
ifdoubtful pictures. We trust this temporary re- 
noval will be welcome to many who have neglected 
wvisit the exhibition at Dulwich. 

Taz Annual Exhibition of the Liverpool Corpo- 
ntion opened, as we have previously announced, 
m Monday last; it contains an interesting 
tillection, including many from the last Royal 
Awdemy gathering — more than 1,000 pic- 
tues and drawings. Among them are Mr. 
(ilderon’s ‘ Watchful Eyes,’ Mr. E. W. Cooke’s 
‘layder Zee Fishing Haven,’ Mr. Armitage’s 
‘Hymn of the Last Supper,’ Mr. Ward’s ‘ Ante- 
tumber at Whitehall at the Death of Charles the 
Sond,’ Mr. Cope’s ‘Council of the Royal Aca- 
imy,’ Mr. Goodall’s ‘ Bedouin Scheik at Prayer,’ 
ad two drawings by Mr. Poynter. The Corpo- 
ation has selected for purchase Sir J. Gilbert’s 
‘Richard the Second,’ a landscape by Mr. J. C. 
Knight, styled ‘Showery Weather, and a drawing 
Mr. A. D. Fripp, ‘Dinner Time at the Quarries, 
lurbeck,’ recently in the gallery of the Society of 
hinters in Water Colours. 

We record the death of Mr. J. Skinner Prout, 
phew of Samuel Prout, a water-colour painter of 
msiderable reputation and ability. Mr. J.S. Prout 
"i a member of the Institute of Painters in Water 
Jlours, and a frequent contributor to the exhibi- 
“ns of that society ; he published ‘ Antiquities of 
tester,’ a folio, with large plates of buildings, &c.; 
td, in 1838, ‘The Castles and Abbeys of Mon- 
houthshire,’ a similar work, illustrating the pic- 


turesque qualities of many famous sites and struc- 
tures, folio ; he resided for a long time in Bristol, 
and, later, in Camden Town, where he died last 
week. 


WE regret to learn the death, on the 2lst 
ultimo, of Mr. William Riviere, artist and 
teacher of drawing, father of Mr. Briton Riviere. 
The deceased was born in London, October 22nd, 
1806, and the son of an artist ; he became a student 
in the Royal Academy, and afterwards studied the 
old masters, with a success seen in the oil picture 
he contributed to the exhibition in Westminster 
Hall, 1844, preparatory to the decoration of the 
Houses of Parliament; his subject on this occa- 
sion was a ‘ Council of Ancient Britons’ (No. 25). 
Unsuccessful in the competitions, Mr. Riviere 
devoted his energies to teaching drawing in 
Cheltenham College from 1849, and with superior 
fortune ; ten years later, he resigned this task, 
and removed to Oxford, where he continued a 
similar course until recently. Personally he was 
much esteemed. 

Tne death of Mr. Charles Mottram, a well- 
known engraver, occurred last week. 

Mr. F. W. Maynarp, Secretary to the Arundel 
Society, died on the 27th ult. 

Tue Gibbon Wakefield bust, sculptured by Mr. 
Durham, has just been placed in the vestibule of 
the Colonial Office. 








MUSIC 


——. 
OPERA AT THE LYCEUM, 


‘Next Monday evening, the Lyceum Theatre will 
be reopened for a short season, of nearly three 
months, under the direction of Mr. Carl Rosa, who 
last year, at the Princess’s Theatre, presented an 
interesting series of illustrations of the lyric drama. 
The Director has abandoned the announcement that 
it will be a season of English opera, or of operas in 
English; he states simply that it will be a “ Season 
of Opera.” It would seem as if he had, in the first 
instance, yielded to the prejudices of the “ native 
talent” composers: the notion of some of these 
musicians is that National or English opera should 
be comprised exclusively of works by British, 
Irish, Scotch, or Welsh professors, to be sung and 
played solely by those performers who can produce 
a birth certificate of having been born in this 
country ; moreover, all the instruments and pro- 
perties should have no foreign origin. In no other 
country in the world are such prejudiced, partial, 
and absurd pretensions entertained ; the répertoires 
are general, and not restrictive. In addition to 
the productions of last season,—which included 
‘Don Giovanni’ and the ‘ Marriage of Figaro’ of 
Mozart, the ‘Water-Carrier’ of Cherubini, the 
‘ Der Freischiitz’ of Weber, the ‘ Fra Diavolo’ and 
‘Crown Diamonds’ of Auber, the ‘ Martha’ of 
Herr Von Flotow, the ‘Zampa’ of Hérold, the 
‘Faust’ of M. Gounod, the ‘ Lucy of Lammermoor’ 
of Donizetti, the ‘Trovatore’ of Signor Verdi, the 
‘Maritana’ of Wallace, the ‘Sonnambula’ of 
Bellini, the ‘Rose of Castile, the ‘Siege of 
Rochelle,’ the ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ and the ‘ Satanella’ 
of Balfe,—the Director proposes to produce, for the 
first time in English, the following operas : ‘ The 
Flying Dutchman’ of Herr Wagner, the ‘ Giralda’ 
of Adolphe Adam, the ‘Joconde’ of Nicolo 
Isouard, the ‘ Fidelio’ of Beethoven, and a setting 
of Bulwer’s ‘Lady of Lyons, under the title of 
‘ Pauline,’ by Mr. F. H. Cowen, who has met with 
success in his cantata, ‘The Corsair, at the late 
Birmingham Festival. Sir Julius Benedict has also 
altered and made additions to his opera, ‘ The Lily 
of Killarney.’ The opening opera will be ‘The 
Water-Carrier.’ Great curiosity will be created 
to hear Herr Wagner’s masterpiece, ‘The Flying 
Dutchman,’ the Italian version of which was given 
at Drury Lane, during Mr. Wood’s management, 
with Mr. Santley in the title part. 

The chief singers will be Mdlle. Ida Corani, 
Miss J. Warwick, Miss E. Thornton, Mdlle. A. 
Bertini, and Mr. Percy Blandford (their first ap- 





pearances with the company), besides the artists 


of last season, Mesdames Torriani, J. Yorke, L. 
Graham, Franklein, Aynsley Cook, and Julia 
Gaylord, Messrs. Nordblom, Packard, J. W. 
Turner, Lyall, F. H. Celli, Ludwig, A. Cook, A. 
Howell, A. Stevens, and Santley. Mr. Carl Rosa 
will be the conductor, and Mr. Carrodus chef 
Tattaque. 

Oat of this undertaking, something like per- 
manency may be secured for a national opera. 
Mr. Carl Rosa achieved quite enough during 
his first campaign to entitle him to considera- 
tion, confidence, and support, and it will be, 
at least, something to say that there will be 
one theatre devoted to operas in English, even 
if it be for only three months. The Lyceum is 
just the theatre for the purpose. Had Miss 
Louisa Pyne and the late Mr. Harrison confined 
their management to this establishment, disaster 
would perhaps not have overtaken them. 





BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


THE notice in the Atheneum of last week, 
which concluded with the words, “the adminis- 
trative, as well as the artistic, arrangements have 
fully maintained the prestige of these gatherings, 
so advantageous for the cause of «havity, and so 
important for art-progress in this country,” would 
almost suffice as a truthful and faithtul record of 
the doings of the Triennial Musical Festival, at 
Birmingham, of 1876; but there are still some 
points to refer to, especially as some discussion has 
been provoked as to the policy pursued by the Com- 
mittee, to whom it has been gravely recommended 
that an entirely new system of management should 
be adopted. The suggested reform is, that the 
concerts should be extended to the Saturdays, and 
that Mondays and Tuesdays should be exclusively 
devoted to rehearsals. Moreover, it has been 
urged that the band was too noisy, that the 
choralists sang badly, that the conductor was not 
justified in adding additional accompaniments 
to some of the works, and that, in consequence 
of these defects and shortcomings, the fame of 
the festivals has been damaged. Let us 
specify what the past week’s work has been. 
There were four oratorios and one Mass, one new 
oratorio, three novel cantatas, one Motet, one 
Psalm, one scriptural scene, one symphony, five 
overtures, two marches, one prelude, and the vocal 
pieces of three evening programmes. This extra- 
ordinary number of compositions was executed 
in four mornings and four evenings, without 
a single hitch or break of any kind. In no other 
country could such a feat be accomplished, and 
there is no continental conductor who would dare 
undertake it. It can at once be conceded that 
the week’s prospectus was much too long for the 
lungs of the singers, for the breath of the 
players of the wood and brass instruments, and for 
the arms of the executants of the stringed. More- 
over, the introduction of the six productions, which 
were quite new tothe choir, namely, the ‘ Last 
Judgment’ of Spohr, the ‘ Resurrection’ of Mr. 
Macfarren, the ‘Zion’ and ‘ Crusaders’ of Niels 
Gade, the ‘ Corsair’ of Mr. Cowen, and the ‘ Holy 
Supper of the Apostles’ of Herr Wagner, was 
erring on the side of excess, the most damaging 
and fatal mistake being the importation of any 
specimen of the Music of the Future; for it entailed 
@ great consumption of time in the training of the 
male voices, and ended in a complete failure, for 
the simple reason that it is unsinyable, like the 
voice parts of the ‘ Nibelungen.’ The Birmingham 
Choir was, after all, much the same, with the addi- 
tion of new female voices from Nottingham, as 
at the festival of 1873, and these ardent, con- 
scientious, and enthusiastic choralists have been 
very harshly blamed for some slight mistakes and 
contrarieties, which mainly arose trom a cause over 
which they had no control, namely, the lowering 
of the pitch of the organ, the flatness of which was 
of a nature to cause the utmost surprise that the 
chorus was not much more affected with defective 
intonation ; the suggestion that the stringed in- 
struments ought to have tuned to the depressed 
diapason of the organ is simply ludicrous; the 
conductor knew better than to take a course which 
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ewould have compromised the tone of the finest band 
ever engaged at these festivals, It has been 
alleged that the organ was tuned during the hot 
weather ; if so, its condition can be accounted for, 
and it would have been better not to have used the 
instrument at all, and then the occasional, and only 
occasiona], flatness of the choir would have 
‘been avoided. But, after all, considering 
the magnitude of the week’s performances, and 
‘of the grand and glorious results achieved 
generally by band and chorus, it is miserable 
criticism to make capital for sneers and for 
abuse out of such limited drawbacks. There 
were choral effects in the ‘ Elijah,’ in the ‘ Messiab,’ 
in the ‘Last Judgment, in the ‘St. Paul, in 
Beethoven’s Mass in c, which recalled to the 
oldest frequenters of the festivals the most bril- 
liant achievements of the past. No!—emphatically 
no!—the choir of Birmingham has not retrograded, 
has not lost the laurels of former triumphs, As 
for the orchestra, let those who have heard the 
celebrated Conservatoire band in the days of 
Habeneck, of the Leipzig Gewandhaus concerts in 
the time of Mendelssohn or Hiller, speak, and 
let them declare, for the honour and glory of our 
instrumentalists, that never was the ‘Jupiter’ Sym- 
phony of Mozart executed with greater delicacy, 
refinement, brilliancy, and precision than at the 

. Wednesday evening concert of the 30th ult. This 
work and the Overture to ‘ William Tell’ (encored), 
the ‘Gazza Ladra,’ Handel’s Occasional Overture, 
the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘ Zampa,’ the 
March and Prelude, by Wagner, the Marionette 
Scherzo of M. Gounod (encored), would alone have 
repaid the visit to the festival. 

The question of the additional accompani- 
ments of Sir Michael Costa, rendered absolutely 
necessary either by the meagreness of the original 
scores or by the limited number of instruments for 
which the works were written, it is useless to dis- 
cuss. We might just as well be advised to go back 
to the small orchestras of a century since, and even 
to the accompaniment of a single harpsichord, if 
trombones are not to be used. 

The “rehearsal” matter is doubtless the great 
difficulty to meet, but it must be borne in mind 
that there is an outlay of over 8,000/. risked by 
the Committee for each festival, and there is the 
paramount consideration how large a balance over 
expenditure can be realized for the General Hos- 
pital. The Committee have to consider what will 
prove the most attractive features to draw large 
and mixed audiences from all parts, to the 
majority of which the programmes of pieces so 
familiar to London amateurs are quite new and 
attractive. Figures after all are the most eloquent, 
and when it is stated that the receipts for the 
festival of 1876 have been largerthanat any previous 
meeting, except 1873, and that the returns have 
been effected during a period of depression, and 
during very stormy weather, the Committee may 
fairly conclude that their general policy has met 
the approval of the musical public, who will 
assuredly indorse the vote of thanks proposed by 
the President of the festival (the Marquis of 
Hertford) to the conductor, “for the great energy 
and ability with which he conducted the music on 
the tenth occasion of his appearance at Birming- 
ham as conductor of the festivals,” and “ for his 
great services in bringing to so brilliant a termina- 
tion the magnificent series of performances,” 

With reference to the labours of the Committee, 
there can be no question that one of their greatest 
difficulties is to combat the evils of the star sys- 
tem as regards the solo singers, and high praise is 
due to the managers for regarding the ensembl: 
more than the pretensions of artists ; in Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Mdlle. Albani, Madame Lemmens, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Madame Patey, Messrs. 
Vernon Rigby, E. Lloyd, Mr. Santley, and Signor 
Foli, vocalists were selected of tried value and ex- 
perience, and their exertions generally were of 
a nature to maintain their respective reputations. 

On the whole, the general opinion expressed 
during the several concerts, both by professors and 
amateurs, is that, despite the inevitable blemishes 
attendant upon such a prodigious display of execu- 





tive skill on a large scale, the festival of 1876 has 
been quite up to the standard of previous years. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue Hereford Musical Festival, being the 153rd 
meeting of the three choirs of Worcester, Glou- 
cester, and Hereford, will be celebrated next 
week, 

Mr. WatrTerR Bacug, the pianist, writes from 
Bayreuth, on the 3lst ult. :— “The third series 
has passed off without any hitch, and I even think 
the performance was the most perfect of the three. 
Friiulein Jaide (who was ill during the second 
series, and whose place was taken by Friulein 
Brandt, of Berlin) resumed her parts of Erda and 
Waltraute (sister of Briinnhilde, ‘ Die Walkiire ’), to 
the very great advantage of the work. The King 
of Bavaria was here for all the four evenings. 
Last night (Wednesday, August 30th) there was 
tremendous applause at the conclusion ; and at 
last Wagner appeared, and made a very short 
speech, expressive of his gratitude to the King, and 
also especially to the artists ; the curtain was then 
withdrawn, and all the artists were assembled on 
the stage. The cheering was immense; flowers 
were thrown, and great enthusiasm prevailed. 
The King has decorated several of the artists, also 
three of those who have devoted themselves to the 
business arrangements, namely, Herren Feustel, 
Gross, and Hoeckel.” 

Tue admirers and friends of Dr. Von Biilow 
will be glad to learn that a favourable turn has 
taken place in the illness which at one time 
threatened his life. Dr. Hans von Brunsart, at 
the request of Liszt, visited Dr. Von Biilow, and 
found him in a satisfactory condition, although he 
will have to give up the profession for some time 
to come. The rumours of his death, which pre- 
vailed at Bayreuth, have been thus contradicted. 
He was last at Godemberg, on the Rhine. 

Sir Micwaet Costa has left town for Vienna, 
vid Bologna and Trieste, and will not return until 
the opening of the season of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. 

Tue death of Félicien David, at St. Germain-en- 
Laye, on the 29th ult., in his sixty-seventh year, 
has caused some sensation in Paris. He was 
brought up as a boy singer in a provincial choir, 
and studied next in a College of Jesuits. He was 
afterwards second chef dorchestre at the theatre at 
Aix. At twenty he entered the Conservatoire at 
Paris, and had Fétis and Reber for teachers. He 
left the Academy to join the Saint-Simonians 
under Father Enfantin ; at the dispersion of this 
school by the police, David travelled in the East 
with the disciples ; they went to Jerusalem, Cairo, 
&c. On the musician’s return to Paris, he pub- 
lished his ‘ Mélodies Orienta!es,’ and this work led 
to his Ode Symphony, ‘Le Désert,’ produced at 
the Conservatoire, December 8, 1844. Therein he 
depicted the desert, by the prolongation of one 
note-iteration, now employed by Herr Wagner. 
The success of the ‘Désert’ in France was so 
decided that the cry was universal that he was the 
Messiah of Music, just as the followers of the 
composer of the ‘ Nibelungen’ now proclaim him 
to be in Germany. The delusion was not of long 
duration. The Ode Symphony was forgotten 
before David died, for his subsequent productions, 
‘Moise au Sinai, ‘Christophe Colomb,’ ‘ Eden,’ 
and his operas, ‘Herculaneum, ‘La Perle du 
Brésil, ‘Lalla Rookh,’ &c., although replete with 
beauties, reduced his reputation to the level of 
second-class composers of the French school. The 
lesson of his artistic life is, that caution should be 
exercised in accepting as works of genius the com- 
positions based on singularities, eccentricities, and 
so-called novel effects, which eventually prove to 
be based on tricky technicalities. 

Tue two operas now in preparation at the 
Paris National Theatre are Meyerbeer’s ‘Robert 
le Diable’ and Halévy’s ‘Reine de Chypre.’ The 
Opéra Comique will not reopen before next month, 
M. Carvalho is completing his engagements, but 
he has lost Mdlle. Chapuy, who is now Madame 





André, and has left the lyric stage. M. Faure ; 
is confidently expected, will retarn to the ei 
Favart, for the baritone, as stated in the Atheney 
long since, has resolved never to sing again unde 
M. Halanzier, at the Grand Opera-house. Madam, 
Carvalho will also return to the Opéra Comigue 
at the expiration of her engagement at the Granj 
Opéra. M. Charles Lamoureux will be the chef 
Worchestre at the Salle Favart Opéra Comique 
and M. Mocker stage manager, two good appoini. 
ments. The Renaissance was reopened on the 
31st ult., with ‘La Petite Mariée,’ of M. C. Le 
The Bouffes-Parisiens was reopened on the ly 
inst, with M, Offenbach’s ‘ Princesse de Trébj. 
zonde.” The composer is setting a burlesque 
called ‘La Muette de Portici,’ the libretto by 
MM. Moinaux and Noriac. The heirs of Aube 
will probably prevent the desecration of his 
masterpiece. The next new opera by M. Lecoc 
will be called ‘ Le Mikado.’ 

THE international vocal competition at Amster. 
dam will take place on the 9th, 10th, and ] 1th ingt, 
There are entries of forty-two choral associations 
of Holland, Belgium and Germany, so the jury 
will have heavy work. Amongst the judges yill 
be M. Gounod, M. Reyer, M. Vieuxtemps, Her 
Abt, and Herr Max Bruch. 








DRAMA 


Dodsley’s Old Plays. Edited by W. C. Hazlitt, 
Vol. XV. (Reeves & Turner.) 


Tue fifteenth volume of the new edition of Dods. 
ley finishes the work. In addition to five plays, 
among which are the ‘Elvira’ of the Earl of 
Bristol, and the ‘Adventures of Five Hours’ of 
Sir Samuel Tuke, it contains a rather superfluous 
index to the notes, and a glossarial index by Dr, 
Morris. The last-named addition is complete, 
and imparts special value to the work. No 
amount of careless editing, such as Mr. Hazlitt 
not seldom displays, can ruin, or greatly 
impair, the value of the collection. It affordsa 
completely representative series of English plays, 
from the origin of the religious and secular drama 
to the later portion of the seventeenth century, 
and is the noblest collection extant. The owner 
of the reprinted dramatists, and of these volumes, 
may congratulate himself upon the possession ofa 
complete corpus of English dramatic literature. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Mr. J. S. CLarke has appeared at the Hay- 
market as Dr. Pangloss, in ‘The Heir-at-Law, 
and Major Wellington de Boots in ‘A Widow 
Hunt.’ His impersonations are too familiar to 
need fresh criticism. 

Mr. Moy Tuomas’s story, ‘A Fight for Life, 
has been dramatized by Messrs. Saville Clarke 
and Du Terreau. The version, which is named 
after the novel, has been given successfully at 
Bradford, with Mr. Lin Rayne in the principal 
character. 

Mr. Creswick has been playing Hamlet and 
King Lear at the Standard. 

Mp.te. LéontinE Fay (Madame Volnys) has 
died at Nice. She ‘‘created” some important 
réles at the Gymnase-Dramatique and the Théatre 
Frang¢ iis. 

Turee Parisian theatres reopened on the lst 
of September: the Bouffes; the Variétés, with 
‘La Boulangére a des Ecus’; and the Renalt 
sance, under new management, with ‘La Petite 
Mariée.’ 

M. Davrieny, who took the first prize of 
comedy at the Conservatoire, will make his débul 
at the Comédie as Fortunio in ‘ Le Chandelier, of 
Alfred de Musset. 











To CoRRESPONDENTS.—G. M.—E, H.—W. W.—W. M.D. 
—wW. R. W. D.—received. 

W. H.—(With many thanks). 

A. W.—(Will possibly be used). 
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B E L GG R A V I Ad 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


«Belgravia, having passed into new hands, is decidedly 
above the standard it has hitherto aimed at.” 

Dispatch, May 7. 

“The immense improvement upon Belgravia under its new 

ment, which we noted last month, is bettered in the 
t. Should it hold on, it will take rank with the first of 
the monthlies.”—Edinburgh Daily Review, June 6. 

“Under its new management padding is now conspicuous 
ty its absence from this magazine.”—Newsvendor, June 21. 

“Altogether the new management continues to show itself 
yell and strongly. For forthcoming numbers there are alluring 
prospects.” — Brighouse Gazette, June 24. 

“Belgravia has now the able assistance of Mr. Charles Reade 
to render it attractive and readable, and, as every one knows, he 
isa host in himself.”—Sporting Gazette, June 10. 

“There is one distinct and remarkable feature in the June 


gumber (of Belgravia), that is, the opening chapters of ‘The | 


New Republic.’ The idea reminds us of Arthur Helps’s ‘ Friends 
in Council,’ but the style of its execution is more practical.” 
Lloyd's News, June 11. 


“Belgravia, since it passed into the hands of Messrs. Chatto 
¢ Windus, has exhibited considerable improvement, number- 
ingamong its new contributors Mr. Charles Reade and Mrs. 
B. Lynn Linton.”—Warwick Advertiser, June 10. 


“Since its transference to Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Bel- 
avia appears to have been a good deal reinforced.” 
Cork Examiner, June 3. 


“The second number of Belyravia issued under the new 
management is attractive and readable throughout.” 
Kelso Mail, June 14. 


“With the changing of hands of Belgravia, the reader is the 
siner. A marked improvement has taken place; and, if the 
ecellence of the present number is maintained, Belgravia will 
take a first place among the monthlies.” 

Clydesdale News, June 10. 


“Belgravia is now in the hands of those enterprising pub- 
lshers, Messrs. Chatto & Windus, and they have introduced 
sme new blood into the magazine. The contributors incluce 
ach names as Swinburne, Philip Bourke Marston, and Cuth- 
bert Bede.” —Banbury Guardian, June 15. 


“Belgravia keeps up with characteristic freshness.” 
Nonconformist, June 7. 


“Inthe able hands of its present publishers, we anticipate 
for Belyravia @ renewal of its youth. This eminent firm, 
xcond to none in anticipating the requirements of a popular 
vrial,and fully able to meet them, will, we augur, spare no 
jains to keep the world-known work which has passed into 
their hands at its very best, and we beg to congratulate them 
upon their acquisition.”— Waterford Chronicle, June 14. 


“The other contributions belong to the class of light litera- 





tue, and the general character of the number speaks well for | i 
~~ ” | has taken a new lease of life." —York Herald, May 9. 


the change it has recently undergone.” 
Swansea Herald, June 7. 


“Belgravia is a well-edited magazine, and contains several 
godpapers. Altogether this is a magazine which deserves to 
seceed.”— Aberdeen Journal, June 11. 


“Belgravia has improved so greatly in its contents that it 
(serves to be mentioned first among the month’s magazines. 
now numbers amongst its contributors some of the best- 
town writers of magazine literature.” 

Newcastle Chronicle, June 3. 


“Bids fair to rank among the highest of the magazines.” 
Glasgow News, June 3. 

“The second number of the Belgravia magazine issued 

wder the management of Messrs. Chatto & Windus shows 


pee they have really gathered round them a powerful staff of | ciously varied, in the way of magazine reading, than is furnished 


cutributors, foremost among whom is Mr. Charles Reade.” 
Bath Herald. 


“This magazine, although it has now another editor, has 
st none of the distinguishing features it possessed under the 
nidance of Miss Braddon.” —Salford News, June 3. 


“Belgravia is so completely changed since it passed into the 
unds of its new conductors that, were it not for the instal- 
unt of Miss Braddon’s novel, there would not be a single 
te Of resemblance between the old serial and the new. All 


“* We must congratulate the new publishers of Belgravia on 
its standard of literary excellence, its fair and impartial spirit, its 
choice and varied bills of fare, and its adaptability to meet 
the requirements of the present age of readers. Fiction, at 
once entertaining, bright, clever, and pathetic, enables the 
magazine to hold its own as one of the best of the monthlies.” 

Shrewsbury Journa!, May 31. 

“There are special circumstances connected with this 
favourite monthly which cali for special mention. It has 
passed into the hands of the enterprising firm of Chatto & 
Windus, and the May number comes from their house. While 
it retains the ch t t of old, including the 
pretty pictures, it is made still more attractive in different 
ways. A glance at the contributors alone shows that the 
readers of Belgravia are supplied with literature of the 
highest class, including Charles Reade, Swinburne, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, Mrs. Lovett Cameron, and others.” 

Wrexham Advertiser, May 27. 

“ Belgravia this month bears the impress of new publishers, 
and is one of the best specimens we have seen of this fashion- 
able magazine,”"—Northampton Mercury, May 20. 

‘This is a great improvement. Belgravia, if it goes on in 
this style, must occupy the leading position amongst maga- 
zines.”—Exeter Flying Post, May 17. 

“‘The magazine of the month is the Belgravia, which, in 
the hands of Messrs Chatto & Windus, appears to be entering 
upon a new and brilliant career. Several good names are to 
be found among its list of contributors, and, what is more, the 
articles these names are afiixed to are good also.” 

Judy, May 16. 

“* Altogether, Belgravia promises to do well under the new 
management.”—Beriwick Warder, May 16. 

** Belgravia, under its new publishers 
attractive.”—Civil Service Review, May 20. 

‘* Belgravia shows a marked improvement this month, both 
in its appearance and in the character of its contents. Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus are evidently determined to make it one 
of the first magazines of the day, and give a better tone to its 
already wide popularity.”—Sportiny Gaztte, May 20. 
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“The best number of Belgravia we have ever seen....The | 
change is in every way advantageous, if we may accept the | 


current number as a sample of what the new management is 
to give us.”—Derby Mercury, May 10. 


“Although under new management, the magazine is as | 


varied and fresh as ever.”—Norfhern Whig, May 7. 
‘Belgravia, which has passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus, shows a great difference, even in this first 
number of a new réyime.”"—Lloyd’s News, May 8. 
“* Belgravia, now that it is in the hands of Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus, seems to have entered upon a new lease of vitality.” 
London and Provincia’ Illustrated Paper, May 20. 
“A number of papers, notably one by Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
on ‘ Woman's Place in Nature and Society,’ show that Belgravia 


“* Belgravia has always been a favourite at the libraries, 
and the new arrang ts will i its circulation im- 
mensely.”—Brighouse and Rastrick Gazette, May 13. 

“‘Charles Reade comes to the front ia Belyravria, which, by- 
the-bye, is now very daintily printed, and much improved in 
every other respect. It is acquiring quite a literary flavour.” 

Literary World, June 16. 





‘Under its new management, Belgravia evidences numer- | 


ous indications of improvement.” —Jewish World, July 7. 
‘** Belgravia shows fresh vitality under its new management ; 
whilst retaining all its old attractions, it contrives to appeal to 


| wider interests, and will doubtless gain a yet larger constitu- 


tte familiar contributors have given place to others of more or | 


ls note. Instead of short racy sketches and instalments of 
wvels of the most conventional type, we have high-class con- 


tibutions from authors of undisputed standing in the world | 


tletters."— Northern Wh ig, June 6. 
“Belgravia has gained immensely by the change in 


ency of readers than it already possesses.”—John Bull. 
‘It is impossible to desire anything better or more deli- 


by Belgravia,”—Neweastle Weekly Chronicle, July 1. 

‘*A story by Charles Reade, the beginning of a new novel 
by Mrs. Lynn Linton, and a poem by Mr. Swinburne—these 
three items alone would serve to show thas there has been a 
strong infusion of new blood into this magazine.” 

Greenock Telegraph, July 7. 

““With Charles Reade, Algernon Swinburne, and Miss 
Braddon as contributors, we perhaps ought to be thoroughly 
satisfied with Belgravia.”—Pictorial World, July 8. 

““Mr. Charles Reade’s ‘Good Stories of Man and ‘other 
Animals’ are an attractive feature in Belgravia.” 

Exeter Flying Post, July 12. 

“* Belgravia is being conducted with great spirit under its 

new management, and the present (July) number offers 





uent.”—Derby Mercury, June 7. 


“We may congratulate Messrs. Chatto & Windus on the 


vel features which they have introduced, indicating a strong 


alusion of new blood.”—Greenock Telegraph, June 1. 
2 Belgravia, now the property of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
<8 undergone 


perfect its attractions. The contents are varied, though light 


“erature takes up the larger proportion of its pages.” 
Wrexham Guardian, Jane 3, 


some typographical improvements,, which | 


new attractions.”—Corn wall Gazette. 

“ Belgravia is doing splendidly in the hands of its new 
publishers.”—Wrerham Advertiser, July 13. 

** Belgravia, under its new publishers, continues to exhibit 
spirit and enterprise.” —Berwick Warder. 

“ Belgravia maintains the improvement observable at the 
change of publishers.”— Western Mercury, August 2. 

“* Belgravia has taken a new lease of life.” 
York Herald, August 4. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


“* There is‘no deficiency of light reading in the present num- 
ber (August). Four serials, and each excellent in its kind, are 
now running through the magazine. Mrs. Lovett Cameron's 
‘ Juliet’ is deepening rapidly in plot and interest of character ; 
and the present chapters of ‘The New Republic’ maintain the 
charming tone of their predecessors.” 
— Glasgow Herald, August 5. 
“‘We congratulate the publishers on the August number, 
and conclude our notice by saying that Belyravia is one of the 
best shilling magazines published.” 
Newry Telegraph, August 5, 
“* Belgravia seems to be enlarging its sphere, and catering for 
@ more serious class of readers, although the old attraction in 
the shape of fiction still remains.” 
Cambridge Chronicle, August 5. 
“The August number of this ever-charming magazine is as 
attractive as ever.” —Ilaterford Standard, August 8. 


“ Belgravia continues to exhibit great improvement under 
the new editorial direction. Its contributors now include 
some of the most able writers of the day.” 

Warwick Advertiser, August 12. 

“* Belgravia, as we have before remarked, is being spiritedly 
conducted by Messrs. Chatto & Windus.” 

Banbury Guardian, August 17. 

“* Belgravia has three capital tales, all widely different but 
equally interesting.” —Bath Chronicle, August 17. 

“Three capital novels all going at once; three admirable 
stories, than which there could be nothing better.” 

Exeter Flying Post, August 9. 

“ Belgravia is better for having changed hands. It is not 
only lignt and bright, but it is substantial, and there are no 
suggestions of padding.” —Buxton Journal, August 6. 

“The stories in Belgravia are clever and entertaining in no 
ordinary degree.”—Victoria Magazine, September. 

** Belgravia for September is a capital number.” 

Bath Chronicle, August 31. 


“*G. B. C.,’ by James Payn, is a humorous description of a 
bubble company and its collapse. Mrs. Cameron’s story of 
* Juliet’ is continued, and is very cleverly written. There are 
several other tales, which are full of interest, and Belgravia 
for September is well written and cleverly illustrated.” 

Yorkshire Gazette, September 2. 
“‘ The three serial novels are rapidly culminating in interest.” 
Northampton Mercury, September 2. 


*« The interest of the contributions iacreases under the new 
management.”—Brighouse Gazette, September 2 

“ There is plenty of interesting reading in the new number 
of Belgravia.” —Dispatch, September 3. 

“ Belgravia is again a very good number, the best we have 
seen for some time. Mrs Lynn Linton’s new romance, * From 
Dreams to Waking,’ makes good progress, and :s well worthy 
of the authoress, who is undoubtedly one of the first of 
England’s lady writers. Mrs. Cameron also continues her tale, 
* Juliet,’ in a manner which augurs weil for her tuture repu- 
tation. One of the best papers in the number is the continua- 
tion of ‘ The New Republic,’ which is written with much point 
and talent.”— Western Daily Mercury, September 1. 

“With its recent change of proprietory and management, 
Belgravia has experienced a change in the matter, though not 
the manner, of its making up.... While the literary dcjewner 
which the editor serves up to his patrons has been weighted 
with some more than usually strong meats, few mental palates 
wiil be inclined to reject the meal as at all heavy. In this 
month's contents-table, as in some previous ones, the names 
of Charles Reade and Algernon Charles Swinburne are evi- 
dently put forward as strong attractions. In point of solid 
interest, ‘The New Republic,’ and ‘Swedenborgs Visions of 
other Worlds,’ by Mr. R. A. Proctor, stand undoubtedly in 
the first place, and both the one and the other will repa 
perusal. in quite another vein conceived and executed, 
* Quips and Cranks from our Club Window’ are verse de socicté 
with a sterling and hearty ring about them.” 

Scotsman, September 4. 

““Mr. Charles Reade gives us another characteristic anec- 
dote in Belgravia ; but perhaps the most interesting paper here 
is Mr. Proctor’s on ‘Swedenborgs Visions of other Worlds.’ 
We all know how the mad but harmless Swedish Seer believed 
be had communication with angels and spirits in other worlds. 
It has occurred to Mr. Proctor to test the information, pro- 
fessed to be so derived, by the ascertained facts of science, 
The results are very curious." —Nonconformist, September 6. 


“As usual with Belgravia, the contents are varied, en- 
tertaining, and instructive. The number is very strong in 
fiction. ‘Juliet’ gives promise of becoming one of the 
most popular novels of the day. The ‘G. B. C.’ is an amus- 
ing sketch. ‘The New Repubiic’ will find interested readers. 
Mr. Rose continues to descant on his favourite theme, the 
Renovation of all Things, including the City of London ; Mr, 
C. Reade continues his ‘Good Stories’; Mr. R. A. Proctor 
deals in an able manner with ‘Swedenborg’s Visions’; Dr. 
Hueffer gives us an able paper on ‘ Lady Troubadours '; and 
there is a characteristic poem by Mr. Swinburne, the whole 
constituting a charming number of Belgravia.” 

Newry Telegrayh, September 5. 
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ICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS: Household 
» Edition.—Advertisements should be sent before the 15th of 
each Month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ADAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 


MENTS in all Newspapers, Magazines, and Periodicals. 
*,* Terms for transacting business, and List of London Papers, can 
be had on application to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—Incorporated 
by Royal Charter, 1847 —DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 

the principal Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Col- 

lected. Money received on Deposit at agreed Rates.—Apply at the 

Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, B.O. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


HEENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp-stREetT 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1788. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in ail parts of the world 
GEOKGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries, { HIN J. BROOMFIELD. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office, 60, Charing-cross ; 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-strect. 
Established 1810. 

Specially Low Rates of Premiums for Young Lives. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Society’s Accounts forwarded on 
application. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 
Established 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornbill; Edinburgb, and Dublin. 











BAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1807. For LIVES ONLY. 
79, PALL MALL, S.W 
Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand os o “ oe £3,1'56,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be obtained from 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


NE MILLION STERLING 
HAS BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJURIES 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman.) 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000, 
Offices—64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
MPORTANT INVENTION.—A Process for 
Inlaying with Wood all kinds of Furniture, Walls, Doors, 
and every kind of Woodwork has just been PATENTED 
by HOWARD & SONS, Cabinet Makers and Upholsterers, 
which may well be described as very beautiful, as the most 
Elaborate Designs can by this Process be Inlaid Cheaper 
than the same Designs could be Painted. It is specially 
suitable for Rooms, Staircases, and Furniture in the 
Jacobean and Early English Styles. SAMPLES of the 
WORK are NOW ON VIEW, at their Show Rooms, 25, 
26, and 27, Berners-street, W. 


PURNISH our HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. Theoriginal, 
best, and most liberal. Oash prices; no extra charge for time given. 
Large useful Stock to select from. Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with 
Terms, post free.—248, 249 250, Tottenham Court-road. Established 1862. 




















TAMPING in COLOURS without CHARGE.— 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB are now STAMPING NOTE-PAPER 
and ENV ELOPES with Crest, Address, or simple Monogram in Colours, 
by Machinery, without any charge. To Clubs, Public Companies, and 
e Consumers, an enormous saving is effected by this New Process of 
Coloured Stamping. Specimens of Paper and Stamping forwarded on 
application. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Heraldic Stationers and Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 
66, Jermyn-street, 5. W. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW OATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 

Travelling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 


jyOsSEPH S22 LOTT’ S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


puUuse AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
CRYSTALSPRINGS. SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, and for GOUT, LITHIA and POTASS. 

rke branded **R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every Label 
bears their Trade Mark - Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of R. ELLIS 
& SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents : W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


REAL SUMMER DELICACY. — ROSE’S 

LIME JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with Water, or as an Effer- 
vescing Drink, in Soda or Potash, cooling and refreshing, or bleuded 
with Spirits, it supplies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sus- 
taining exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere. Pur- 
chasers sheuld be careful to order RUSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL, 
all others being imitations, — Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain-road, 


. 
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desirous of having their LINENS dressed to perfection should 
supply their Laundresses with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


N | 
Which imparts a Brilliancy and Elasticity gratifying to the | 
Wearer. | 

| 

| 


mane ee 
Dp! NEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 
The best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH 
HEARTBU RN, HEADACHE, GOUT, aud INDIOn? 
; an ie safest ) " 
Ladies, Children, and intante. ahvannias Constitutions, 
DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bond-street, London ; and all Chemists, 
INDIGESTION. ain, . 
M0RSOn'’s PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE 
*,* See Name on Label. es 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by the MEDICAL PROFESSION 
Pre “ yh ee E <% , 58, and 98.; LOZENGES, 2 6d. and 
. 6d. 3 S, 28., 38. 6d., and 68. 6d. ; ER. in’ 
Bottles, at 58. each, a ee 1, 
By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON & SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, RUSSELL-SQUARE, LONDON 
CAUTION. 
See Name on each Bottle. 





4’ LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 

_4e and CONDIMENTS.—E LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors 

of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, 
SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS go long and favourably distinguished | 

by their name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by 
them is guaranteed as eutirely Unadulterated.—92, Wigmore-street, | 

Cavendish-square (late 6, Edwarde-street, Portman-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, London, 8.E | 
| 


H ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. — The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to 
observe that each Bottle, prepared by E LAZENBY & SON, bears the 
label used so many years, signed ** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 








Now complete in 4 vols. crown 8vo. price 2/. 2s. cloth. 


DANIEL DERONDA.. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Witt1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, Large Type, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


BULGARIAN HORRORS, AND THE 
QUESTION OF THE EAST. 


By the RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 
* A Cheap Edition, price 6d., is also published 
JoHn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
THE LAST ACT; 
BEING THE FUNERAL RITES OF NATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS, 


Giving an Account of the Disposal of the Dead by Fire, Water, Cremation, Air, Burials, &c. 
Edited by WILLIAM TEGG, Author of ‘ Wills of Their Own,’ &c. 


London: Wittram Teoa & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 








MR. PENNELL’S BOOKS ON ANGLING. 


In post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


THE BOOK OF THE PIKE. 


By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL, late Her Majesty’s Inspector of Fisheries. 


With numerous Woodcuts and a Coloured Frontispiece. 


Also by the same Author, uniform in size and price :— 
1. THE MODERN PRACTICAL ANGLER. 
2. THE ANGLER NATURALIST. 


GEORGE RovTLeDGE & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





NOTICE. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 18s. 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 
NAKED TRUTHS OF NAKED PEOPLE: 


An Account of Expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nyanza and the Makraka Niam-Niam, West of the Bahr-el-Abiad (White Nile. 


By Coronet C. CHAILLE LONG, 
Of the Egyptian Staff. 

*,* The chief Expedition was to Lake Victoria Nyanza, and the Author gives a graphic account of a residence of some 
weeks at the Court of King Mtesa, some months before the arrival there of Mr. H. M. Stanley. He returned northward by 
Victoria River to Mrooli, thus connecting and identifying it with the White Nile. On this journey, which had never before 
been performed by a white man, he discovered Lake Ibrahim, 

Profusely Illustrated from Colonel Long's own Sketches. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEaRLE & RivineTon, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 





Ready this day, extra crown 8vo. pp. 768, price 7s. 6d. 
(Uniform with ‘ The Book of Scottish Anecdote.’) 


THE BOOK OF SCOTTISH STORY. 


‘* This is a capital volume....... It is a book one can hardly open at a wrong place, nor without finding what 
is fitted to interest and attract.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“ A handsome volume of 760 closely and clearly printed pages, containing no fewer than 133 of the brightest 
and best specimens of the historical, humorous, legendary, and imaginative stories of Scottish literature, it forms in 
itself a veritable library, merits a place among the tomes of the wealthy, and will, we doubt not, speedily be found 
on the book-shelf of every working man.”—Edinburgh Courant. 





EpinsurGH PuBiisHina Company, 22, How-street, London; SmmrKiy, MarsHatt & Co. 
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ae TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

all Chemists 

EPSINE I pNGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. By Miss Exten C. Ciayroy, Author| TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW 
f Song,’ &c. 2 vols. Svo. price 30s. 

yp camammiin po rn genius and industry, of which, as a nation, we may be justly proud.”—Morning Post. SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES, 

DER, in Lo, “We gladly commend the book.” —Art-Journal. « Miss Clayton has the rare merit of never being dull.”—City Press. AMUSING, ENTERTAINING, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


The LIFE of THOMAS, LORD LYTTELTON (known as ‘“ The 


Wicked Lord Lyttelton”). By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘ The Old Showman,’ ‘ Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,’ 





RDS. ‘Lives of the Conjurors,’ &c. 1 vol, 8vo. price 15s. 
“Js thoroughly readable.” — World. ** 4 biographical work of more than ordinary interest.”— Court Journal. 
————. “Mr. Frost deserves much credit for making such good use of his materials.” —Graphic. 
WILDFIR E : a Collection of Erratic Essays. By Cuarues J. Dunpuie. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
“No matter in the world is so proper to write with as wildfire.”—A DDISoN. 
“Mr. Dunphie has an easy pen and a host of miscellaneous scholarship.”— World. 
“ Without exaggeration, would not have disgraced a Thackeray or an Alphonse Karr.”—Pictorial World. 
ON the TRACK of the PILGRIM SSAYS on some MODERN WORKS, 
FATHERS I'v J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of ‘The Night chiefly Biographical. By W. M. TARTT, F.S.S., and of the Royal 
$$. Side of London,’ &c. In 1 vol. Historical Society. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. price 21s. 


rl T 7 TRY 
VAGRANT VERSES, and a PLAY. By Gerorce Staunton Bropie. 
With Illustrations by Wallas Mackay and the Author. 1 vol. cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 
“4 collection of poems of undoubted merit, The author has inte nse sympathies and feelings.”—Court Journal. 
“ Pull of graceful fancy.”—Standard, 
A Ckeap Edition of London Religious Life. 
spirit Faces, Mediums, At a Dark Circle, The Walworth Jumpers, , A Silent Service, Watch-Night, Midnight Mass, Extraordinary 
Moody end Sankeyism, A Priz-fighter’s Sermon, &c. — An Orthodcx Spirit Séance, dc. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. complete, price 68. \ os ready, in vol. ctengiote, sriee te. 
TAT OX r Pl f } ORTHODOX LON DON > OF, Phases of 
UNORTHODOX LONDON;; or, Phases o Religious Life in the Church of England. By the Rev. C. MAU- 
Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE | Es, D.D 


_ DAVIES, D.D. “It reflects Se avery comprehensive way some of the leading aspects 


of religious thought in the Church of England at the present time, 
“Wehave left meny of Mr. Davies's chapters unnoticed, but all of on contains a number of literary photographs—if the phrase may 
them will repay perusal.”— At henarvem. allowed—of eminent clergyman.”— Daily News. 


* As a contribution to the history of religion it is a valuable work.”— City Press. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS, 
Now ready at every Library in the United Kingdom. 
A New Novel by the Authors of ‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.’ 

The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the Authors of ‘ This Son of Vulcan,’ 
‘The Case of Mr. Lucraft,’ ‘Ready-Money Mortiboy,’ ‘With Harp and Crown,’ ‘ My Little Girl,’ &c. In 3 vols. Re- 
printed from the JVorld. 

New Novel by the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 

FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payy, Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massing- 

berd,’ ‘ ‘Found Dead,’ * Cecil’s Tryst,’ ‘A Woman's Vengeance,’ ‘ Walter's Word,’ &c. 3 vols. 
By James Grant. 


' DID SHE LOVE HIM? By James Grant, Author of ‘The Romance 
de of War,’ ‘ Under the Red Dragon,’ &c. In 8 vols. 
New Novel by Agnes A. Maitland. 


A WOMAN’S VICTORY. By Acyes A. Marrianp, Author of ‘Elsie: 


a Lowland Sketch.’ In 8 vols. 
By Edward Garrett. 


The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrett, Author of ‘By Still 


Waters,’ ‘ Occupations of a Retired Life,’ ‘The Crust and the Cake,’ ‘ Crooked Places,’ &c. In 2 vols. 


By Mrs. A. B. Church, 
FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. By Mrs. A. B. Cuurcu, 
Author of 


‘Greymore,’ ‘Measure for Measure,’ &c. 3 vols. 
By George Manville Fenn. 


THEREBY HANGS A TALE. By Grorce Manvitie Fenn, Author 


of ‘Ship Ahoy,’ ‘ Bent, Not Broken,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“Has the merit of being readable throughout and never dul! 
\ “Isa story that cannot fail to interest.”—Court Journal. 


By E. Owens Blackburn. 


4 WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owens Buiacxsury, Author of ‘Dean 





ALS, 


Murphy’s Master,’ 





"—Standard. 


E: 


White Nile. 

Swift's Ghcst,’ ‘ Philosopher Push,’ ‘The Quest of the Heir,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“This is a highly romantic story, full of action and thrilling situations.” —Queen. 

“One of the best novels and most enticing books of the season.”— Morning Post. ‘Well worth reading.’"—Standavd. 

_— By the Author of ‘ English Female Artists.’ 

nce T, 
ward by PILAYING FOR LOVE. By Exten C. Crayton, Author of ‘ English 
never before Female Artists,’ ‘Queens of Song,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“It is not often that we have the privilege and advantage of meeting with so truly an excellent specimen of modern fiction 

4ispresented in these volumes, and the moral pointed is one that cannot be too highly commended."’—Bell’s Weekly Mcssenger. 

reet. By Mrs. Julius Pollock. 


IUNICE: a New Novel. By Mrs. Jutius Poxiocx, Author of ‘ Lissadel,’ 


&. 3 vols. 
“Is full of interest, and will probably be run after by inveterate novel-readers.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘‘Eunice’ is a tragic story.”—Athenwum. “Ts a story of considerable merit.”— Court Journal. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


le SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By | MY OWN CHILD. By Fiorence Mar- 


) RY. 


g what JOHN SAUNDERS , Salen of ‘Abel Drake's Wife,’ ‘Hirell,’ | RYAT, Author or ‘ Fighting the Air,’ "Tarde Cena ict, ‘Her Lord 
"Martin Pole,’ &. 3 vols | and Master,’ ‘ Prey of the Gods,’ &>. ‘3 vo 
ightest “Isundoubtedly interesting.” — Standard. ' 
rms in By David Sime. 
aa / » | TD y » = oO 
“_ IN MANBURY CITY. By Davin Sime. In 3 vols. 
0. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 


XUM 


| CASQUE and COWL: 








——~»- - — 
Now ready, handsomely bound, containing Full-Page Illustration 
and Vignette, 


A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. May 
AGNES FLEMING, Author of “A Terrible Secret,’ The Sister's 
Crime,’ &c. “Such a mad marrisge never was before.”"—Shakspeare. 


“Mrs. Fleming’s sensational tite will not disappoint th 
a taste for wonders.”— Atheneum. 7” seeds 


ly bound, containi 
and Vignette, 


FATED to be FREE. By Jean Ince.ow, 
Author of ‘ Off the Skelligs,’ &c. 
“Its style is fresh and bright, and sparkles with the oxygen drawn 
m a pure and bracing atmusphere. Miss Ingelow is a poet as well 
as @ povelist—a rare but not impossible union; and the happy ad- 
mixture of the two qualities makes the book one to be especially 
valued.”— Times. 





Now ready, hand 24 Full-Page Illustrations 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs ; General Tom Thumb, Thimble- 
Rig Men, Nobblers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old Israelite, ce. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES ofa 
CHEAP JACK. By One of the Fraternity. Edited by CHARLES 
bt ag ag y Gait of * Tave:m Anecdotes and Sayings,’ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 
“The author has added etches ot ch illustrations of the showman’s 
life, with anecdotes and sket 8 of cutee, making altogether a 
volume of entertaining reading.”— Ere 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous Stories of Magicians, 
Conjurors, Phantoms, Apparitions, Transformations, Sorcerers, 
Visions, Jugglers, Clairvoyants, Optical Delusions, Se. 


The LIVES of the CONJURORS. By 
THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,’ 
‘The Old Showman and the Uld Loudon Fairs,’ &c. 1 yol. crown 

VO. 

“Our readers will see that the author has provided an immense 
amount of entertainment for them. No work upon Sonvaring that we 
have seen is so full of amusement and information.”— 

* He deserves the credit of accompliching his purpore "ruccessfully.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys, Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, 

Henglers, Sangers, &c. 

CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRI- 
TIES. By THOMAS FROsT, Author of ‘ The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,’ ‘Lives of the Copjurors,’ &¢. 1 vol. 
crown 8yvo. 

“A more interesting and amusing record can, indeed, scarcely be 
found.”— Sunday Tinves. 

“We must take leave of an iuteresting book with the remark that 
circus life has been furtunate in its historian "—Acadeny. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, A Female 
Hercules, The Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Se. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD 


LONDON FAIRS. By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘ Circus Life 
and Circus Celebrities.’ 1 vol. crown Syo. 

“ We have to thank him fora most agreeable vo!ume, full of chatty 
and pleasant information. pat who are interested in theatrical matters 
should read it at once.”— 

**une of the most sinusing 5 books of the season.”— Guardian 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Golismith at the Mitre ; Coleridge and 
Charles Lamb at the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, and 


Garrick at Button’s. 
TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS, 


iodudio the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES CoN: 
ECTED with TAVERNS, COFFEE-HOUSES, CLUBS, & 
Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. With many quaint lilustra- 
tions 
“Mr. Hindley has brought together in this entertaining volume a 
mass of curious facts which are well worth studying, giving, as man: 
of them do, reliable illustrations of the mauners aud customs of dif- 
ferent times in our social history.”— Public Opinion. 
* Isa most readable yolume.”"— Daily Telegraph. 


By the Author of * A Pair of Blue Eyes.’ 


— 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE: a 
Rural Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of ‘ Far from 
the Madding Crowd,’ &c. 1 vol. profusely illustrated, 63. 
* Por light happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic 
dialogues to be compared with there but in the earlier aud best pages 
of George Eliot.”— Standard. 


A Tale of the French Reformation. 


a Tale of the French 


Reformation. By the Autbor a _ Homeless and Friendless,’ &. 
1 vol. with Frontispiece and Vign 
“There is no lack of stirring tocilent." = 
“Is an astractive aud interesting story. 
mendation.”’ 
| romance of the most fascinating description.”— Court Journal. 


Morning Post. 
It deserves hearty com- 


Sporting Novel by the Author of ‘0. V. H.,’ Se. 
A HUNT CUP;; or, Loyalty before all: 


Novelette. By WAT BRADWOOD, Author of ‘0. V.H,* ‘o- 
semble,’ &c. 1 vol crown 8vo. profusely illustrated. 


A Tale of the Present Day. 


KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present 
Day. By MAXWELL JERDAN. With Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


8, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 





THE ATHENAZUM 


Ne 2550, 








EK. 


MOXON, SON & CO.”S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS. 


Now publishing, a Complete Library Edition of 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND WRITINGS 


OF CHARLES LAMB, 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 


Edited by 
Containing the MEMOIR by TALFOURD, with 


This Edition contains a large number of U aemees Letters, which have been placed at the disposal of the Editor, as well as many hitherto uncollected. 


PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. F.S.A. 
Votes and Illustrations, embodying the most recent information on the subject, 


It also comprises many writings 


MB, in the shape of Criticisms, Essays, and Poetical Pieces, ‘not hitherto identified. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 7s. per Volume. 


COMPLETE ILLVST& ATED £SDITION OF HOOD’S 
POETICAL WORKS, 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 
—~ +> 
Shortly will be published, New and Complete Editions. 


1. The SERIOUS POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. Witha 
Preface by THOMAS HOOD the YOUNGER, and Full-Page Illustrations by Alfred Thompson 


2.The COMIC POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. With a 


THOMAS HOOD the YOUNGER, and Twenty- picks tinted Plates, containing the | 


pe ~ meth et by Cruikshank, Leech, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth gile, 5. 


*,* This new illustrated issue of Hood's Heme has been completely Saeed and it is now not only 
° L- r in size, but far richer in contents, t any previous or The t wo volumes will be found to 
the ENTIRE POETICAL WORKS ort THUMAS HOOD 


NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL POEMS. 


LYRIC POEMS in THOUGHTS and VERSE. By Rear- 


Admiral WARD. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5e. 
*,* A POPULAR EDITION, printed on thinner paper, price 28. 6d. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 18¢.; en 248.; full calf, or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of ‘of POPULAR MEDICINE and 
HYGIENE, comprising all possible Self-Aidsin Accidents and Disease: being a Companion for the 
Traveller, Emigrant, and Vlergyman, as well as for the Heads of all Families and Institutions. 
Edited by the late te EDW IN A KES TER, M.D. FP , Coroner of Central Middlesex. Assisted by 
distinguished Members of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


London: FE. MOXON, 


SON & CO. 1, 


Vols. I. to V. now ready. 


Crown 8yo. in elegant cloth gilt, gilt edges, 38. 6d.; morocco antique, 7s. Ad; ivory enamel, 7s. 6d; 
6d 


morocoo extra, 108, 6d.; elegant tree calf, 103 


’ . 
MOXON’S POPULAR POETS. With Eight Illustrations, 
Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 

The Press and the Public, alike in Great Britain and her Colonies and in the United States, unite i 
their testimony to the immense superiority of Messrs. Moxon's “‘ ular Poets” over any other similar 
collections published by any other house. Their possession of the Copyright Works of Coleridge, Hood, 
Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, and other great national pets, places this series above rivalry. 

New Volume, now ready. 


21. HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS. Second Series. 
Alfred Thompson. 


Illustrated by G, Doré 


1. BYRON. 
. LONGPELLOW. 
WORDSWORTH. 
. SCOTT. 
. SHELLEY. . THOMSUN, 
. MOORE. . MISCELLANEOUS. 
Un the press, 


Demy 8vo. in 1 thick vol. cloth, 188.; half calf, 24s ; full calf, or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


| HAYDN’ S DICTIONARY of DATES, relating to all Ages 
and Nations; for Universal Reference. Fourteenth Edition, Revised and greatiy Enlarged by 
BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant- ‘and of the Royal Lastitution of Great Britain ; Containing 
the History of the World to August, 1 
“ The most universal book of reference i n a moderate compass that we k now of in the English language.” 
“It is by far the readiest and mose reliable work of the kind for the general reader within the colle 
of our knowledge.”— Standard. 
E.C 


Amen Corner, Paternoster-row, 
’ 





NEW 


WARD, LOCK & TYLER'S 


BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





Shortly will be published, an entirely New Work, 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 


A Choice Collection of the Great Thoughts and Memorable Sayings of the Wise and Great in all Ages. 


QUOTATIONS. 


With Elaborate Index. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The Title of the ‘‘GOLDEN CHILDHOOD” ANNUAL for 1877 will be 


MERRY Ss 


The Book will contain Charming Pictures, Pretty Stories, Fairy Tales, Children’s Songs, with Music, &c. 
*,* The success which last year attended the publication of the “‘ Golden Childhood”  ~ has encouraged the iublishers to make this Volume, by the aid of expensive — 


and skilful Editing, still more attractive and entertaining to the little ones for whom it is intend 


UN BEAM S. 


In picture boards, price 3s.; handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with Chromo Frontispiece, is. 


hortly. 


The FIVE SHILLING EDITION (handsomely bound in cloth) will contain a Large CHROMO FRONTISPIECE. 


THE YOUTH’S LIBRARY OF WONDER AND ADVENTURE. 
JULES VERNE’S STARTLING STORIES. 


Price One Shilling per Volume, in’ picture Wrappers; cloth, cut flush, 1s. 64.; cloth boards, 2s. 
1. A JOURNEY into the INTERIOR of the EARTH. By Jules Verne. 
2. The ENGLISH at the NORTH POLE. By Jules Verne. 
3. The ICE DESERT. By Jules Verne. 
4. FIVE WEEKS in a BALLOON. By Jules Verne. 
5. The MYSTERIOUS DOCUMENT. By Jules Verne. 
6. ON the TRACK. By Jules Verne. 
7. AMONG the CANNIBALS. By Jules Verne. 
8 TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER the SEA. By Jules Verne. 
9. TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER the SEA. By Jules Verne. 
10, TWO YEARS BEFORE the MAST. By R. Dana, Jun. 
11, PROM the EARTH to the MOON. By Jules Verne. 


Part I. 
Part IT. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE FRIENDLY COUNSEL SERIES. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


8. FOSTER’S DECISION of CHARACTER, and other 


Essays. With Life of the Author. 

This work is now offered for the first time at the price of ONE SHILLING, and is thus brought within 
the reach of all. 

“It must certainly be considered as very sensible on the part of the publishers of the ‘ Friendly 
Counsel Series’ to include it im their list. John Foster is so justly celebrated as an essayist, chiefly, of 
course, on account of the ‘ Decision of Charseter,’ that we are very glad that an age which is so green? 
devoted to Ca reproduction of famous books has seen fit toinclude him. This reprint is a very serviceable 
one, and will confer great pleasure on many. Some useful foot-notes have been added, to complete its 
value.”—Ezxaminer, September 2, 1876. 

The other Books in the Series are— 
1. TITCOMB'S LETTERS to YOUNG PEOPLE. 5. CHRISTIANS in COUNCIL. 
2. BEECHER’S LECTURES to YOUNG MEN. 6. HOW to MAKE a LIVING. Eggleston. 
3. GETTING ON in the WORLD. Matthews. 7. HUFELAND'S ART of PROLONGING LIFE. 


4g ADVICE to YOUNG MEN. Cobbett. 


London: WARD, LOCK & TYLER, 


POPULAR TOY-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
NEW AND IMPROVED V0: “ES. 
WARWICK HOUSE TOY-BOOKS. 
Price 1s. each. 
40. ALPHABET of FAVOURITE ANIMALS. | 42. COCK ROBIN. 
41. A BC of NURSERY RHYMES. 18. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 


965rn THOUSAND—NW HOTS OW. 
Post 8vo. half bound, price 7s. 6d.; Extra Edition, in elega. oth, Se. 6d. ; half calf, 10s. 6d. 


|Mrs. BEETON’S BOOK of “OUSSZHOLD MANAGE- 


MENT. Comprising ow kind of Practical Information on Domeetie ie woonomyend Modern Cookery. 
With numerous Woodcuts and Coloured Illustrations. As a Gift, irthday Book, or Pre- 
sentation oiame s at Many y, period the i» seer or upon any Asiniversaty whatever. BEETON'S 
HUUSEHO MENT. is entitled to the: very first —¥ Tn half calf binding, Bho Hal 
a-Guinea, the 2, ity last a lifetime, and save money every 


In a few days will be published, Coloured Wrapper, 1s. 


HOW to DRESS WELL on a SHILLING a DAY. By 
SYLVIA. Containing full Instructions on the Art of Dressing Well and Economically, Lessons 
Home Dressmaking, Home Millinery, &c. 

This really practical little work will contain full and acourate instructions for cutting out and making 
at home Dresses, Jackets, Mantles, Bonnets, Fichus, and Children’s ¢ Renovation and 

of half-worn dresses. Cleaning and Dyeing. Hints on the Econo 

Guide to Buying Wedding Trousseaux Layettes. The Etiquette ot Mourning, 3 

Taste in Jewellery. How an Unmarried = may Dress Fashionably on Fifteen 

Married Lady may Dress elegantly on Eighteen Pounds. Disgrams Meer or Cutting Out > 


CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 
Edited by J. W. KIRTON, Author of ‘ Happy Homes,’ * Buy Your Own Cherries.’ 


6. SACRED HEROES and MARTYRS. Biograp. 


Sketches of Illustrious Men of the Bible, with Historical Scenes and Incidents. By J. T. HEADLEY, 
Warwick House, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


— 
——e 








Letters to “The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.O 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to ** The Editor"—Ad ts and B 


Printed by E. J. Francis & Co, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.O.; and Published by Jonx Faanois, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.O. 
Agents: for Scor.amp, Mesere. Pell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Mensier, Edinburgh; —for Imetanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 9, 1876. 
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